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SUPERCHARGED SS. © 
Supplied with or without the TWIN- 
DOT marking (as illustrated) for easy 
identification. 

30/- per doz. 15/- half doz. 
Including purchase tax. 
Recess or Lattice. 


NORTH BRITISH ‘18’ 
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Including purchase tax, 
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The lucky 
recipient 
of a box ~ 


knows that this seasonal gift is something more 
than ‘‘just a present’’. He knows that NORTH 
BRITISH Golf Balls— more than anything else — will 
help him to enjoy his game —to bring down the 
figures, and to walk off the [8th victorious! 


War or no war—nothing will please a golfer’s 


heart more than a gift of North British Golf Balls. 
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How much 


E are all concerned 

about our sleep 

nowadays. How 
much should we have ? 

“Eight hours’ sleep for a man, 
nine for a woman, ten for a fool.” 
The famous Dr. John Hunter, 
Surgeon-Extraordinary to King 
George III, gave that advice. 


sto 
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Is there any truth in it? No. 
Men sleep more restlessly than 
women, and therefore need more 
sleep, not less. 

How do we know men sleep rest- 
lessly ? 

Dr. Glenville Giddings, famous 
American research 
scientist, made 
tests with a ‘‘ hypno- 
graph.’ This is an 
ingeniousinstrument 
for recording auto- 
matically the move- 
ments of a sleeping 
person. 

A plunger is at- 
tached to the bed- 
springs. This moves 
every time the 
sleeper moves, and 
makes or breaks an 
electric contact. 
These electric ‘‘on 
and off’s’’ are con- 
veyed by wire to the next room 
where another instrument records 
them. 

Dr. Giddings found that ‘* females 
are sounder sleepers than males. 
They not only get to sleep more 
quickly but sleep more quietly 
through the night.” 

Mr. H. M. Johnson, of the Mellon 
Institute, also found that husbands 
stir 40°, more than their wives! 


“8 for 


too much sleep was 

‘stupid, unseemly, 
enervating.’’ He had been used to 
going to bed at ten o’clock and 
rising at eight. But he then waked 
around midnight and concluded 
this was due to ‘‘lying in bed 
longer than nature required.”’ 

So he set an alarm clock for 
seven. Still he lay awake for some 
time in the middle of the night. 
He then set his alarm for six. 
Then for five. At last for four 
o'clock. This proved to be early 
enough: he ceased to lie awake. 
And the old stalwart arose at4a.m. 
for the next sixty years ! (But he 
often dozed when someone was 
talking to him !° 


Jie, WESLEY thought 


9 for a woman, 
10 for a fool,” 


they used to say. 
Were they right? 





The truth is that nobody knows 
for certain just how long we need 
to sleep. One thing is sure. A few 
hours of deep sleep are worth many 
hours of shallow sleep. 


LL of us belong to one 
of three sleep groups. 
Sometimes we sleep 

deep down, deaf to noises, un- 
troubled by dreams. That is 
lst Group Sleep. 
We wake from it 
rested in body and 
mind. The hypno- 
graph apparatus 
would record little 
movement during 
such sleep. 

At other times we 
lie uneasily on the 
surface. This may 
mean that we sleep 
right through the 
night, but so 
‘*shallowly ’’ and 
restlessly that we 
wake tired, de- 
pressed, without any 
heart for the day. 

Or, even worse. Itmay mean lying 
awake, straining our ears at every 
sound, making plans for future 
action, worrying over anything 
and everything, and then worrying 
anew because sleep will not 
come. 

Eight or nine hours of such 
shallow sleep, or jerky anxious 
dozing, do you less good than 
four or five hours of lst Group 
Sleep. 

The great value of Horlicks is 
precisely that it helps to give you 
lst Group Sleep. People find that 
after a cup of hot Horlicks last 
thing, they go to sleep more easily 
and sleep more deeply. They waken 
refreshed — fit and alert, ready to 
face the day and any difficulties 
it may bring. 

You will find the same. It is not 
how long you sleep that counts, 
but how well. Take a cup of hot 
Horlicks last thing tonight and get 
lst Group Sleep. 

Things will look so much better 


tomorrow ! 
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ANY OF THESE WOULD 
BE A VERY POPULAR 


Girt 


(Second Floor) 


A DAINTY GIFT 
Dainty Lace Wool Jacket, 
with wool lining. original 
trimming and short 
puff sleeves. In pink, 


peach sky 21/9 


and white. 


Post Orders 
receive 
prompt 

and careful 

attention. 


Debenham & Freebody 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.,1 (Debenhams, ced.) 


Langham 4444 
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/ officers on active service 
all over the world 


NLOPILLO 


SLEEPING BAG 


for extra warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow 
is attached on a hinge to prevent loss 
and for easy packing. The Zip fastener 
down one side allows easy entry and 
the deep gussets afford ample room for 
blankets to be kept inside. In fact the 
bag makes an ideal holdall. With webbing 
carrying straps. Price com- 95 
plete (not including blankets) /- 
plus 20/4 Purchase Tax 
~~ 





You can sleep snugly, warm and dry in 
air-raid shelter, refuge room, office, 
camp or dug-out in a Dunlopillo Sleep- 
ing Bag. The soft, resilient Dunlopillo 
mattress and pillow assure unusual 
comfort. They are damp-proof, light- 
weight, hygienic. self-ventilating, not 
inflated, cannot ‘‘bunch up”’ and always 
keep their resilience. The bag has a 
waterp-oof cover with a fluffy top lining 











Thousands in use 
on active service 
and the home front 


Obtainable from Stores and Officers’ 
Kit Outfitters everywhere 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Cambridge St., Manchester, |. London: Rubber House, Brooke’s Market, E.C.1 
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Ci leltes « day while they'te away 
with Waterman's Ink 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST INK 
IN THE 
WORLD'S MOST USEFUL 
BOTTLE — THE TIP-FILL 


Economical . .. Waterman's clever patented 
design enables you to tip the bottle to 
get the last drop of ink. In 18 colours from 
all stationers and stores. 


Made by the distributors of the famous — 


Waterman’s Pens 


41 KINGSWAY. LONDON. W.C.2. 


L.G. SLOAN LTD... 


Che Pen Corner. 
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“I AM PROUD OF YOU!” ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE’S MESSAGE TO THE “ARK ROYAL,” AFTER THE BRILLIANT ACTION 
OFF SARDINIA: THE FAMOUS AIRCRAPT-CARRIER, WITH A SQUADRON OP, “SWORDFISH” TORPEDO-CARRYING AIRCRAPT, 


On Wednesday, November 27, the British forces, operating west of Sardinia, contacted , often “ sunk" by ‘the Germans, was heavily attacked by Italian bombers. With 
with a powerful Italian force, opening fire at extreme range. The Italians almost bombs falling close to her, she disappeared from view behind the spray, all her 
: immediately turned away, retiring at high speed under cover of smoke. H.M.S. guns blazing. ‘It was an inspiring sight," Admiral Somerville said in his message to 
** Renown,” flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville, endeavoured to 
bring the enemy heavy ships into action, but owing to the high speed of the | 
Italians, was unable to do so. The “ Ark Royal,”’ the 22,000-ton aircraft-carrier so | 


her, “to see the ‘Ark Royal’ emerge from a complete curtain of water with every 
gun blazing efficiently f am proud of you.” In the course of the action one enemy 
battleship, three cruisers, and two destroyers were crippled 


Copyright, Charles F. Brown 
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Fis now, When so many people on both sides of 
the North Sea and of the Channel are talking of 
planning some new kind of order for regulating the 
muddled affairs of mankind, it may be as well to con- 
sider the sort of order our forefathers in this country 
maintained and enjoyed for several—and not the least 
glorious—centuries of its history. I am not referring 
to that which prevailed during the greater part of the 
nineteenth and present centuries: that, though prob- 
ably dying, is still with us, and there appears to be 
considerable dispute not only as to its merits but as 
to its very nature. I mean rather the old dispensation 
—Part democratic but more aristocratic—that passed 
away with the second Reform Bill, the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the coming of large-scale industrialism. 
For three or four generations now it has been sadly 
out of fashion, and has had very few defenders. But 
an “‘ order,” like any other human creation, must be 
judged by its fruits. And the fruits of this were 
remarkable enough for notice—even by so revolution- 
ary a designer of new worlds as a Hitler or an 
H. G. Wells. We in Britain have every reason to be 
aware of them, for many of them we still enjoy. 
They were productive of greater human happiness 
and genius than anything which the radical ‘‘ New 
Order” of the totalitarian chiefs is ever likely to pro- 
duce in all its much-acclaimed and highly improbable 
thousand years. They were toleration, free speech, 
the daily practice of a very real if rough measure of 
human liberty, the order, decency and good humour 
of English daily life, the British Empire, the genius 
of Newton and Locke, of Johnson and Dickens and 
Keats and Byron, the statesmanship of Castlereagh 
and Pitt, the London of Wren, the rule of law and of 
parliamentary institutions. Has any other order, 
even that of ancient Athens, ever given the world 
quite as much? We are still living by its light to-day, 
illuminating Our darkened cities in the hour of the 
Blitzkrieg and the falling masonry and throwing its 
saving beams across the threatened Atlantic waters 
and over the chagnels of the Aigean. For even 
though our statesmen may long have blundered, our 
people, bred in ancient and strongly established 
British ways of thought and habit, have a character, 
an independence, a power of resilience that blunts the 
sharpest thrusts of the aggressor’s weapons. We owe it to 
the great imponderables which we inherit from the past. 


What sort of a System was it that gave England 
so much ? For a hundred years rationalists of every 
colour have poured scorn 
on it, and by rational 
standards it was Cer- 
tainly hard to defend. 
Ultimate power in that 
England resided in a 
Parliament which was 
selected partly by in- 
heritance—as in the 
Upper Chamber —and 
partly by a system of 
election that was illogical 
in the extreme, to say 
no worse of it. There 
was no pretence of merit 
about admittance to 
that ruling assembly : a 
man could not claim he 


was there by reason of — : 
his virtue or even his agg gen ovp 
brains. Yet there was _ votes oy 


much Merit in it and 
much intelligence: far 
more of it, I am inclined : 
to think, than in the 
average Parliament of 
the past fifty years. 
Moreover, its election 


HX. 8H, 
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“A GLoRIOUS JUSTIFICATION" 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in the world. Yet again and again that Parliament 
presented the proud spectacle of unbribable leaders, 
like the two Pitts, who were not only immune from the 
grosser forms of corruption but whom no evil influence 
of any kind could deflect from their lofty and invin- 
cible patriotism. They were in Parliament, whatever 
they may have paid to get there, not for what they 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JAMES F. SOMERVILLE, K.C.B., C.B., 

D.S.0., ADMIRAL IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH NAVAL 

FORCES IN THE RUNNING ACTION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

ON NOVEMBER 27, WHEN SEVEN MORE ITALIAN WARSHIPS 
WERE DAMAGED. 


In the official communiqué describing the action, the Admiralty 
Stated that the battle-cruiser “‘ Renown ” (Captain C. E. B. Simeon, 
R.N.), flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville, did the 
utmost to bring the Italian heavy ships to action, but was unable 
to do so “ owing to the speed at which the enemy retired.” The only 
British ship hit was the cruiser “ Berwick,”” but the damage was 
slight. Vice-Admiral Somerville, who commanded Destroyer, Flotillas, 
Mediterranean Fleet, 1936-38, was Commander-in-Chief of the East 
Indies Station until 1939, when he was placed on the retired list 
owing to ill-health. He was recalled to service at the outbreak of war. 


Photograph by Sport and General. 
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OF HER SACRIFICE: AN EYE~-WITNESS’S SKETCH OF THE SINKING ON NOVEMBER 5 
OF THE ARMED MERCHANT CRUISER “ JERVIS BAY," COMMANDED BY THE LATE CAPTAIN E. 5S. F. FEGEN, V.C R.N 
C., -N. 


The Verisimilitude of Mr. C. E. Turner’s double-page drawing of the “ Jervis Bay” steaming “ full speed ahead to her elori " i 
appeared in Our penultimate issue (pages 662-3), is strikingly borne out by the sketch reproduced above—the original of ‘which y= i nena 
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Only this morning I received a letter which recalled 
this. It was written by a great scholar—not one who 
is endowed by State or University, but one of those, 
the very salt of their kind, who, pursuing other avoca- 
tions for their livelihood, devote every moment of 
their leisure to the study of the past, crowding into 
their lamplit evening hours more than most pro- 
fessional scholars achieve in all their ample and 
dowered days. This good and wise man—for such I 
esteem him—had long been workfhg on a vast col- 
lection of family muniments relating to the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—an age in which 
England, though often menaced by would-be foreign 
aggressors, was able to feed her people and defend 
herself from every shock of foreign malice through 
virtue of a sounder system than we have known of 
late. ‘‘ I have had abundant reason in recent years,” 
he wrote, “ to laugh at the idea that the Reform Act 
of ’32 was of any use.”” His may seem a paradoxical 
and even absurd challenge to accepted notions. And 
yet anyone who has studied in detail the domestic 
correspondence of the English seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries at first hand, and with a dispas- 
sionate mind, must know how much there is in his 
unconventional claim. For the test of any form of 
human order or system is not in its paper logic but 
in its practical results, and the most important of 
these results is the kind of men it breeds and sets in 
authority. A system that breeds corrupt or cruel or idle 
or incompetent rulers is a bad system, whatever “ ism sd 
it chooses to style itself by, and a system that turns 
out honest and disinterested and courageous ones is 
a good system; though it outrages every rule of 
Bentham and the utilitarians. In his letter my friend 
goes on to relate, what many a student of old English 
family correspondence could corroborate, the kind of 
men who under the old Parliamentary system helped 
to guide the counsels of a free country. ‘‘ For 200 
years,”’ he writes, ‘‘ the family returns two 
members ” (the borough with its ‘‘ franchise. cottages ”’ 
had been bought by them in the sixteenth century). 
“In the whole of that time they never held an office 
of profit under the Crown, and old (who sat 
for fifty years in the second half of the eighteenth 
century) refused &@ peerage more than once. Both 
he and his son often voted ‘agin the Government,’ 
but they liked the younger Pitt.... Mr. — 
was very wealthy and had no ambition for power ; 
he had two votes entirely his own and was intimate 
with the Newdigates, Bagots and other M.P.s; he 
was therefore a man to 
propitiate, and being 
both a scholar and a 
fairly sound business 
man, you have in my 
opinion the ideal M.P.— 
independent of party, 
incapable of being 
swayed by his consti- 
tuents or by any ex- 
ternal pressure. I know 
of nothing approaching 
it to-day!’ My friend 
is a man of affairs as 
well as a student of the 
past and therefore knows 
from practical experi- 
ence both the necessity 
and the difficulty of 
obtaining disinterested 











In any new world we 
may build for ourselves, 
or for Europe, or both, 
that will have to be the 
touchstone applied to it. 








conduct in public life, 
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All human association 
must needs be ruled by 
some sort of order and 


sent to us by a correspondent who painted it in the heat of the action from the bridge of the R.M.S. “ Rangitiki,” one of ti i 

; .M. 3 thirty- 
convoyed vessels which were enab to make good their escape from the powerful German surface raider by the cocurt eats eat 
action. The ships’ names, reading from |. to r., are “ Evodora,” “Cornisn City,” “Empire Penguin,” “ Jervis Bay,” and the attacking 
German pocket-baitleship Admiral von Scheer.” “ so many of the convoy managed to escape was a glorio= justification of the 


was attended, as we all 
learnt at school, by 
the grossest corruption. , 





Ancient walls which 

could be bought under the auctioneer’s hammer returned 
members to Parliament ; electors were bribed into the 
polling-booth with guineas and liquor unlimited ; rival 
candidates unblushingly lavished fortunes on corrupt 
tradesmen and pot-wallopers for the privilege of 
electing the freemen and burghers of the freest country 


t 
sacrifice of the * Jervis Bay,’"’ Admiral H. Meade Fetherstonhaugh, R.N. (retired), declared in “The Times” on November 18. 


could take out of it, but for what they could put 
into it and for the service of their country. Their 
splendid tradition still governs—though with its 
former brilliance partly and, perhaps, increasingly 
tarnished by the conditions of a very different age— 
our democratic and representative institutions. 


and administrators. And 
this applies as much to a democracy as to any other 
form of government. Ultimately the happiness of 
every society depends on the virtue, capacity and 
disinterestedness of such rulers, who are, as it were, 
the trustees of the people. And no problem requires 
more urgent attention in our troubled world of to-day. 


requires, therefore, rulers : 
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THE AIR WAR AGAINST ITALY: AN 
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I. “LOADING UP THE DEADLY CARGO ”’—THE FIRST SCENE IN AN OFFICIAL PICTORIAL 
RECORD OF AN R.A.F. LONG-DISTANCE BOMBING RAID ON THE ITALIAN COLONIAL BASE 2. “TAKING OFF”—THE BOMBERS LEAVING AN ADVANCED AERODROME, SITUATED 2 

AT MASSAWA, ERITREA. IN SCRUB-COVERED DESERT TERRAIN AND FLANKED BY THE. BARREN, BLISTERING ROCK : 
$ OF THE RED SEA HILLS, FOR THEIR LONG FLIGHT. f 
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3. “READY TO SET THE COURSE ’’—A STRIKING VIEW OF THREE POWERFUL BRISTOL i? 4. “R.A.F. RAIDERS IN FLIGHT”—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE COCKPIT OF AN 
‘‘ BLENHEIM”’ AIRCRAFT FLOWN BY R.A.F. PILOTS RISING LOW SVER THE BIBLICAL : { ACCOMPANYING AIRCRAFT, SHOWING BOMBERS, LIKE GIANT MOTHS, THEIR WINGS 
RED SEA, HAPPLED WITH AFRICAN SUNLIGHT. * AFLAME WITH AFRICAN SUNLIGHT, IN FLIGHT BELOW. 
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Py 5. “‘THE ARRIVAL OVER MASSAWA,” SHOWING ENEMY SHIPPING AT MASSAWA, IN 7 4 6. “THE OBJECTIVE REACHED ”—THE LAST PICTURE OF THE SERIES, SHOWING THE 
? THE ITALIAN COLONY OF ERITREA (THE ROMAN “ BRYTHR#UM MARE"), WHICH HAS { ; ACTUAL RAID IN PROGRESS AT THE MOMENT WHEN A LARGE ITALIAN SHIP, PROTECTED 
i A COASTLINE ALONG THE RED SEA OF ABOUT 700 MILES. me BY ANTI-TORPEDO NETS, IS BEING ATTACKED. 
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in Egypt, who said: “ To-day I examined a huge G.H.Q. map covered with little 
flags and pins, which showed just which places we had raided in Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
and Somaliland. Lengths of red silk represented tremendous distances over which 
our pilots have been flying—savage, mountainous countryside, where a forced landing 
means almost certain death, for rescue is impossible. Italy's efforts were represented 
by three solitary green lines—her only reply to our attacks.” 


The usual traveller's impression of Eritrea, the Italian colony on the African coast 
of the Red Sea, is of a low, sandy horizon seen from the deck of an India, Australia 
or East Africa-bound liner. This series of striking photographs, showing various 
stages in an R.A.F. bombing raid on the chief port of Eritrea, has just reached us. 
The steady wearing down of Mussolini's key bases in East Africa was graphically 
described in a recent despatch from the “ Daily Telegraph” special correspondent 
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THE FIGHTING IN ALBANIA: MECHANISED BRITISH | Ae ed | DE 
TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 
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BRITISH MECHANISED FORCES ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT: A COLUM 
A GREEK TOWN AND WATCHED WITH DEEP INT 
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ITALIAN PRISONERS LINING UP FOR RATIONS IN A GREEK CAMP IN ALBANIA: ALREADY MANY THOUSANDS 
OF ITALIANS HAVE SURRENDERED IN THE GREEK ADVANCE. 
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PREMETI, A STRATEGIC POSITION CAPTURED BY THE GREEKS: A VIEW OF THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 
IN SOUTHERN ALBANIA, WHERE MANY PRISONERS AND MUCH WAR MATERIAL WERE TAKEN. 


A GLIMPSE OF ELBASAN, WITH ITS OLD MOSQUE: 
ITALIANS FROM POGRADETS RETREATED TO THIS TOWN, 
LYING ON THE ROAD TO DURAZZO. 


BRITISH FORCES NOW FIGHTING ON GREEK SOIL: THE BISHOP OF CANEA BLESSING BREN CARRIERS AND LIGHT TANKS ¥ FIRST CONTINGENT OF R.A.F. PERSONNEL, WITH | THEIR 


AS THEY PASSED THROUGH A TOWN OF GREECE. DISEMBARKING FROM A BRITISH WARSHIP. THEY |} WERE 


ee el 


After a month of fighting in the mountains of Albania, it is now recognised strategic importance, on the south-west corner of Lake Ochrida, and 20 miles Whet 
on all sides that the Greek victories at the onset were no flash in the pan north of Koritza, in Greek hands, fell to our Allies. From Pogradets, the i thetic 
In spite of Italian reinforcements and a stiffening of resistance, the Greek | enemy withdrew towards Elbasan, leading to Tirana, the capital, and | at A 
Army continues to advance On December 1, Pogradets, a township of | Durazzo, the principal Albanian port, already heavily bombed by the R.A.F with 
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STRATEGIC POSITIONS CAPTURED OR THREATENED 
BY THE GREEKS: TYPES OF ITALIAN PRISONERS. 


A COLUMN OF BREN-GUN CARRIERS PASSING THROUGH 
>) WITH DEEP INTEREST BY THE NATIVES. 


CAPTURED ITALIAN AIRMEN IN A GREEK CAMP: ENEMY AIRMEN IN ALBANIA HAVE SUFFERED HEAVILY 
FROM GREEK AND BRITISH FIGHTERS. THEY HAVE SHOWN A GROWING DISI INATION TO FACE THEM. 
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POGRADETS, A PICTURESQUE TOWNSHIP ON THE SHORES OF LAKE OCHRIDA, WHICH 
~~+~+~+~ Se ON DECEMBER I, AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING AND GREEK BAYONET CH 
THE GATEWAY INTO ELBASAN: WITH 14,000 INHABI- fe ive ic Spe = A i Ne ST 
TANTS, IT LIES DIRECTLY ON THE ROAD TO TIRANA, 


ALBANIA’S CAPITAL, AND THE PORT OF DURAZZO. 


se 
WITH | THEIR FULL KIT AT A GREEK PORT JUST AFTER 6 GREEK SOLDIERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT: 
, 


THE GREEKS IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE HAVE SPENT DAYS 
THEY WERE WARMLY WELCOMED BY CHEERING CROWDS. 


IN HEAVY SNOWSTORMS, ROUTING OUT THE ENEMY. 


—_——— q — — 


iles Whether the Italians will be able to re-form a line at Elbasan-is as yet hypo- | probably rendered useless, the enemy is almost entirely dependent on ve zzo 
the ' thetical. On the Italian right flank, in south-west Atbania, with the Greeks as a supply base, or for retreat. The brilliant strategy of the Greeks 
and at Argyrokastro, in Konispolis and Premeti, pressing them in all directions, and the indomitable courage of their forces, have been considerably 


inspired 
A.F with Santi Quaranta as a port heavily bombed, and Valona, farther north, by the presence of British forces, whose presence in Greece is 


now revealed 
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THE BALLOON BARRAGE: TRAINING “MINELAYERS” OF THE AIR. 
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DEATH-DEALING .CABLES FOR A.-A, DEFENCE—A BALLOON ‘“‘ PARADE” BEFORE 
A PRACTICE FLIGHT. : 


is responsible for all the barrages in the country, regionally controlled by groups. 
The largest group is London, divided into four centres, ¢ach centre maintaining 
its own squadrons, flights, and balloon sites. As ‘‘ The Times” Aeronautical 
Correspondent has pointed out, though parts of a great machine, each squadron, 
[Continued below om right 
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INSTRUCTION IN FABRIC SEWING. 


ARE BOTH 


THIS AND THE SPLICING 
PART OF A FOUR WEEKs' 


OF ROPES AND WIRES 
COURSE. 
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A GUARDIAN OF LONDON’S SKY AND HIS CHARGE—AN OPERATOR OF THE 
BALLOON BARRAGE SCANNING THE SKIES. 


| emstainapineiadl sumed 


BALLOONS LEAVING THE HANGAR FOR HANDLING PRACTICE. 


AS THEY ARE NICKNAMED, NEED 


THE 
“Goop HANDS.” 


** pics,” 


flight, could, were the central communication to break down, carry 
on by itself, the barrage balloons still holding the skies. The personnel are trained 
not only to inflate and deflate their balloons, repair and make new parts, and to 
man the winch, but, if need be, to defend them with rifles and machine-guns. 
By power-operated sewing-machines, repair work is done on the site in incredibly 

[Contimued opposite. 
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THE BALLOON BARRAGE: STEPS IN THE OPERATORS’ INSTRUCTION. 
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A BALLOON BEING INFLATED ON THE TRAINING - GROUND. THE FINS ARE 
AIR-FILLED, HENCE THEIR LIMP APPEARANCE OUT OF THE WIND. 


“\, 


PREPARING TO SEND THE BALLOON ALOFT. EACH CENTRE OF THE BALLOON 
COMMAND MAINTAINS ITS OWN SQUADRONS, FLIGHTS AND SITES. 
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Continued.) 

quick time. Leakage is 
particularly dangerous 
as impairing the purity 
of the gas. Balloons 
are inspected daily to. 
ensure that the gas 
samples show the regu- 
lation degree of purity. 
Manipulation of a 
balloon is no easy task. 
In a high wind it will 
sometimes behave like 
an obstinate mule, 
kicking out unex- 
pectedly, trying to 
hook itself round trees 
or over house-tops. 
An inexperienced crew 
could soon wreck a 
great deal of property, 
not to mention balloons 
and cables. Our bar- 
rage crews, however, 
are well trained, proud 
of their responsibili- 
ties, and, in the words 
of Air Chief-Marshal 
Sir Cyril Newall, now 
Governor-General Des- : ., 
ignate of New Zealand, ae mi ‘ 
‘* members of a team _ 


ise 
} 


i = 
upon the success of d 


‘ - Se 
whose operations the ” . 


safety of the entire 


a 





country depends.” Zz 
2 A BALLOON PARADE BEFORE A PRACTICE FLIGHT. THE CREWS ARE A JUDICIOUS BLENDING OF REGULARS, VOLUNTEER RESERVISTS, é 
AND AUXILIARIES. 5 
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A FILLING STATION—THE BALLOON OPERATOR MANIPULATING THE GAS-BOTTLE é } A LESSON IN “ BEDDING Down” A BALLOON. THE INSTRUCTOR DEMONSTRATES 
> COCKS WHEN INFLATING THE BAG. 2 4 WITH A SCALE MODEL. 
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A CENTURY AND A HALF OF AUTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
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“SOME ENGLISH DICTATORS”: By MILTON WALDMAN.* 


ES, “Our little systems have their day. .They 
have their day and cease to be.’’ Our present 
arrangement of Cabinets, Parties and Parliaments with 
a limited monarchy has not always existed, and we 
also have had our dictators. Some concatenation of 
events and personalities throws up dictators from 
time to time, and Mr. Waldman, in a philosophical 
little preface, emphasises that the Man and the Age 
are both essential. He doubts if Charles I., as un- 
shaken in his autocratic beliefs as Henry VIII., and 
a much finer character, could have weathered the 
storms that Henry weathered; he doubts, on the 
other hand, whether Cromwell, in one of Elizabeth’s 
Parliaments, would ever have been heard of. He 
sums up the problem: “‘ Perhaps what appears to be 
design is mere coincidence. Perhaps what appears 
to be accident is really an unassorted fragment in an 
inscrutable design. We cannot know: the first 
hypothesis offends instinct and the second transcends 
reason. Between the impossible assumption of eternal 
chaos implied in the one and the uncapturable cer- 
tainty of ultimate perfection inherent in the other, 


we can but pursue understanding along the narrow ° 


and elastic frontier where the two overlap in the 
dictum that no historical experience ever entirely 
repeats itself and none ever entirely fails to repeat 
itself. And if that be true, it must follow that to 
stress events at the expense of personality is to dis- 
parage the element of variation without which history 
would not exist, while to stress personality at the 
expense of events is to slight the element of repetition, 
without which it would be meaningless.”” It might 
be added, I think, that one of our calamities is that 
history repeats itself and hardly anybody listens: 
people not being well enough educated or not suffi- 
ciently scientifically minded. The story, for instance, 
of the indemnity after the 1870 war should have 
been a warning to all peace-treaty makers thereafter. 

Mr. Waldman’s selections—he doesn’t go as far 
back as King Canute, who discovered his limitations 
when he attempted, in vain, to dictate to the ocean— 
are King John, Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth and 
Oliver Cromwell. John is a strange figure in this 
assembly, and I am not sure that he is really entitled 
to his place. The other three were effective dictators 
whose position the people, with varying degrees of 
willingness, accepted. In each instance there were 
good historical reasons. A great deal was stood from 
Henry VIII. because the memory of the Wars of the 
Roses was still fresh and the strong hand was im- 
perative. In his daughter’s day there was the need 
for restraining extreme and re- 
ligious factions and for a strong 
and cunning steersman at the 
helm of a country which had 
developed an acute sense of 
danger from abroad _ after 
Mary’s disastrous (and un- 
happy) Spanish marriage. 
Cromwell was of the type 
which appears with a ‘ whiff 
of grape-shot ’’ when revolu- 
tionaries start quarrelling—it 
always seems rather humorous 
to me that his statue should 
stand outside the House of 
Commons, the members of 
which he turned out by force 
after removing the Mace, 
which he called ‘‘ that bauble.”’ 
John’s career bore no resem- 
blance to the careers of these 
others. He was a member of 
a feudal society to which the 
idea of a dictatorship was 
completely foreign ; he wanted 
his own way about every- 
thing and was willing to do 
any dirty work to get it; and, 
so far as more than brief suc- 
cesses are concerned, the child- 
ish view is symbolically correct, 
that he was a foolish man . 
who was forced to sign 
Magna Charta and “ lost his 
clothes in the Wash.” 

But this book is not 
an essay in dictatorship, 
although it might supply many valuable hints to 
anybody who was writing one. It is a collection of 
biographical sketches of persons with autocratic pro- 
clivities, and the sketch of John is at least as welcome 





*" Some English Dictators.” By Milton Wakiman. Illustrated. 
Blackie and Sen, Ltd.; ras. 6d.) 


VIRTUAL DICTATOR OF ENGLAND AT THE TIME OF 
THE SPANISH ARMADA : QUEEN ELIZABETH.—A LESSER- 
KNOWN LIKENESS; FROM THE PAINTING BY MARCUS THING: OLIVER 


GHEERARTS. 

The impression derived at first glance from the reddish-gold 
hair that framed her high, broad forehead, the author remarks, 
was fortified by penetrating grey-blue eyes, over whore ready 
sparkle of amusement, glitter of anger, or mist of inscrutability 
will appeared to exercise even greater control than mood. 


(Reproductions from “Some English Dictators” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Blackie and Son, Lid.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


as the others, because he is a person who is very sel- 
dom studied at all. Mr. Waldman, who can make 
even the driest bones live, succeeds in outlining a 
convincing portrait of this able, sardonic, unscrupu- 
lous Plantagenet, whose brains and ambition took him 
nowhere because they were unbacked by any kind 





ONE OF ENGLAND’S “‘ THREE MOST SUCCESSFUL EXPONENTS ”’ 
OF DICTATORSHIP: HENRY VIII.—A WELL-KNOWN FULL- 
LENGTH PORTRAIT; FROM THE PAINTING BY HANS HOLBEIN. 


“ Terror alone,” writes the author, “ could never have fastened Henry’s 

yoke upon a people so traditionally unruly as the English unless a 

dynamic nucleus of them had been willing to receive it for the exhilara- 

tion of being driven at so spirited a pace by so capable a hand in an 
instinctively desired direction.” 


. 





of general, political or moral conceptions—even 
misguided ones. 

The chapter on him ends with a passage which 
may suitably be quoted as an example of the ease 
of Mr. Waldman’s narrative and of his transitions of 
tone. The barons, he said, had taken precautions 
against John failing to keep the Charter: “ Of course 


“OLIVER THE PROTECTOR,” 
EXPERIENCE WAS HIS ONLY VALID TEST FOR ANY- 


FOR WHOM PERSONAL 


will and irremovable except 
his word was law, and even 
actions to account, since he 


he did fail, being what he was and believing what he 


believed. Nor did the barons fail to provoke him to 
it once they thought they had him where they wanted 
him. Once again‘he called up his mercenaries. The 
Pope denounced the Charter as an impudent infringe- 
ment of his suzerain rights over England. With 
heaven now indubitably on his side and the distinct 
earthly advantage of a single command united in his 
own capable person, John was within three months 
hunting down his enemies in every direction. To 
save themselves they had to call in the young Dauphin 
Louis of France and swear allegiance to him (only to 
crawl out of it later when he had served their turn). 
And in the end John, reduced to the position of out- 
law in his own realm, tracked across, it killing and 
burning, fighting all the while like the madman of 
genius he was, until, spent with frustration and rage, 
he swamped his army in the Wash, succumbed to a 
fever, and died confessed after one last orgy of eating 
and drinking. F 

‘ Liberty survived, enshrined in Magna Charta . . . 
though at times more like embalmed in it. Some 
fifteen generations later, in England’s greatest age, 
her greatest poet dramatised The Life and Death of 
King John without once mentioning Magna Charta. 
In fact, in the whole of his considerable writings, 
Shakespeare never even mentioned liberty. He would 
almost certainly have got into trouble if he had.”’ 

I don’t know that those last sentences are quite 
fair. The sort of liberty the defence of which was 
the main preoccupation of his day was national 
liberty ; and there are plenty of traces in his works 
of that spirit which is resolved not to bow to the 
proud foot of a conqueror. Besides that, as a sane 
and moderate man, he was probably thoroughly 
representative of that national majority which was 
quite willing to surrender a certain amount of liberty 
to dictatorship for what seemed overruling reasons. 
And that point must always be remembered when 
we are considering dictatorships. Not all of them 
have been gained and held by armed “ strong men” 
against the wishes of their populations. The dictator- 
ship by consent has occurred and will occur again, 
whereunder a people willingly surrenders authority to 
a man who can embody its will. There are all sorts 
of dictatorships in the world to-day ; Hitler’s at least 
was established constitutionally, after a long struggle 
at the polls. 

One weakness of the system, even-where an original 
dictator is efficient, is that of producing a dynasty of 
outstanding dictators. “‘I, I am a democrat, like 
Julius Cesar,’”’ Mussolini 
once remarked to me, with 
a grin: and each of them 
certainly had taken over, 
after a period of civil broil, 
with a large measure of 
popular assent. But there 
came foolish, and even mad 
Cesars; nobody around 
Mussolini or Hitler looks like 
filling the bill in the popular 
eye (Mussolini himself may 
at last be failing to fill it) 
when those men are gone. 
To Henry VIII. succeeded 
a sickly boy and a gang of 
scoundrels who undid much 
of Henry’s work. To Eliza- 
beth succeeded the shambling 
James; and the reins that 
dropped from Cromwell's 
hands were limply picked 
up by his hagmless and 
transient son, ‘‘ Tumble- 
down Dick.”’ 

This is the sort of book 
which might be made 
the text for a thousand dis- 
cussions on political science, 
the pros and cons of which 


CROMWELL.—FROM THE CRAYON have been interminably 
PORTRAIT BY SAMUEL COOPER. 
On December 16, 1653, “ the State 
Magistrate independent of party 
by death. Until Parliament met, 
after it met it could not calf his 

derived his powers from a source beyond its competence.” 


argued since Aristotle. It 
once more a Chief is, theory apart, a _ piece 

of graphic history, remark- 

ably free from prejudice, 

though strongly pervaded 
- with moral conviction. 
And, I may add, it is excellently written. This is 
not a common feature in modern books of the kind, 
many of the most learned and laborious being amongst 
the most unreadable. It will be expected by those 
who are familiar with this writer’s earlier books, which 
deal with the Elizabethan era, for he is a specialist 
in the age, in a literary as well as a political sense. 
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NAZI TACTICS IN THE CHANNEL: CAMOUFLAGED PATROL AND “E” BOATS. 





A GERMAN PATROL “OUTPOST BOAT,”? SKILFULLY CAMOUFLAGED, THUS MAKING DETECTION FROM AIR 
OR SEA DIFFICULT. THEIR ‘“‘ DAZZLED’’ WAR-DRESS TENDS TO MERGE THEM IN THE SURROUNDING SEA. 


ANOTHER PATROL 
CRAFT (LEFT), ITS 
FUNNEL CONCEALED. 
NAZI MINESWEEPER 
(RIGHT) SUPPOSEDLY 
UNDER -THE CLIFFS 
OF DOVER. THE 
‘* BERLINER ILLUS- 
TRIRTE ZEITUNG ” 
CLAIMS THAT IT WAS 
TAKEN BY A 
TELEPHOTO LENS. 








“eg”? MOTOR-TORPEDO BOATS. ARMED WITH AUTOMATIC 1°5-IN GUNS, CARRYING TWO TORPEDOES, HAVING A RANGE OF ABOUT 
SQUADRONS WHENEVER INTERCEPTED Fox.) 


SCHNELLBOOTEN, GERMANY'’S MUCH-VAUNTED 

600 MILES, THEY HAVE PROVED THEMSELVES NO MATCH FOR THE ROYAL NAVY’S FAST M.T.B 
To a large extent than the Germans, sustained n casualties r damage 
advantage of the fine weeks of summer, and especially during 
from Dunkirk. They have yet to prove themselves In the first conflict between 
boats of this class in the war, on July 24, a British M.T.B. engaged and routed offensive power, and of small size, almost impossible to hit, are the dread of 
six German ““E” boats in the English Channel, putting the searchlight of one | Nazi “E”" boats The first three pictures above are reproduced from the 


is believed, inflicting casualties on another. The British * Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung 


Opposed to the “ E"’ boats, Britain's latest M.T.B.s are the fastest small warships 
in the world, with a speed of ) m.p.h These Spitfires "’ of the sea, with high 


the 


the withdrawal 


fair-weather craft, the German “E" boats failed to take | boat, smaller in size 
| 
| 
| 


out of action, and, it 
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HATEVER this war may 
bring forth we in this 
country must never forget the 
new debt which we owe to 
Greece. She is the first nation 
to inflict a defeat upon the 
ground forces of an Axis Power, 
and the very fact of her resistance 
to an attack has afforded us new 
opportunities at sea and in the air. As the Naval 
Correspondent of The Times has pointed out, the 
Mediterranean Fleet, based on Alexandria, was 
handicapped by the distance of that base from 
objectives in Italian waters and from the Dodecanese. 
Admiral Cunningham could and did carry out 
numerous sweeps, which proved very fruitful, from 
time to time. But they could only be sweeps, with 
longish intervals between them, because he had to 
return to refuel, and his forces were not strong enough 
to do so in relays. The Italians regained a certain 
liberty of action as 
soon as they knew 
his back was turned. 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE MEDITERRANEAN SITUATION. on fairly good authority that 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


drove back to its base. One of the enemy’s fine new 
battleships of the “ Littorio’’ Class was damaged by 
a torpedo ; two 8-in.-gun cruisers were damaged, one 
by gunfire and one by a torpedo; and one destroyer 
was damaged by gunfire. In addition there is a 
reasonable possibility that another 8-in.-gun cruiser 
was damaged by a torpedo and a 6-in.-gun cruiser 
by a bomb from one of our “ Skuas.”’ Two Italian 
aircraft were Shot down. The Italians achieved two 
hits on H.M.S. “ Berwick,” inflicting only slight 
damage and Causing sixteen Casualties—and one of 
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to be carried on without support 
from Italy. We all know that 
Libya was well stocked when Italy 
entered the war—it has been stated 


Marshal Graziani’s Army started 

off with a year’s supply of am- 

munition, stores and non-perishable 

food—but it is certain that petrol, 
vehicles to replace those destroyed by British action, 
and many other things will be required. 

This may not, however, be the only service 
rendered to us by Greece within the first few weeks 
of her struggle against Italy. The little Albanian 
port of Santi. Quaranta, in Southern Albania, has 
probably by now been abandoned ‘by the Italians. 
At the moment it looks as though Valona were about 
to follow. It appears possible that we shall be able 
to make use of these harbours to land supplies for 
the Greek Army in Albania, thus avoiding the long 

lorry journey from 








The use of Suda Bay, 
in Crete, is therefore 
very valuable. This 
good harbour, though 
it is an _ indifferent 
anchorage, owing to 
the great depth of the 
water, is within a very 
short distance of the 
nearest islands of 
the Dodecanese and 
only 200 miles from 
Rhodes, the _ chief 
among them. It like- 
wise cuts the distance 
between Alexandria 
and the southern 
Italian ports by 
approximately half. 
As a_ long - range 
bomber base Crete is 
perhaps even more 
useful. From it our 
bombers can attack 
Southern Italy, Italian 
bases in Albania, and 
the Dodecanese. At 
the same time they 
could if necessary 
be switched to their 
original réle of OF 
attacking the 
Italians in Libya and 
the Western Desert of Egypt. If they were required 
to assist Turkey they could also do that. And, into 
the bargain, our fighter aircraft are now operating 
from the soil of the mainland of Greece and taking 
toll of Italian aircraft. When we talk of the aid which 
we are rendering Greece, and which General Metaxas 
has gratefully acknowledged, let us not forget the 
opportunities which she has afforded to us. 

These opportunities have been seized. The mag- 
nificent Taranto raid has been followed by incessant 


ADVANCED 





THE BATTLE OF GREECE: ARCHBISHOP CHRYSANTHOS, HEAD OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, WITH REAR-ADMIRAL C. E. TURLE, D.S.0. (LEFT), AND AIR COMMODORE j. 4. 
D'ALBIAC, IN| COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN GREECE, AFTER A SERVICE OF 

INTERCESSION AT THE CATHEDRAL IN ATHENS. 


attacks upon Valona and Durazzo and upon bases 
on the Italian side. The bombing attacks upon the 
African ports have been intensified. But the advan- 
tages afforded by the Italian attack on Greece and 
the latter's resistance had nothing to do with the 
second outstanding success gained by our naval 
forces; for Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville and 
his squadron were west of Sardinia when they sighted 
the much more powerful Italian squadron which they 


OTRANTO AND TARANTO, 





our aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm was lost. It should, 
however, be noted that at One moment the “ Ark 
Royal ’’—not for the first time—disappeared from 
sight amid the spray of thirty bombs which fell 
around her. I was told long ago that the Navy by 
no means underrates the Italian dive-bombers, which 
press home their attack boldly, though the effects 
have so far not been fortunate from their point of 
view. The results of these highly successful engage- 
ments have been to cripple the Italian Navy so that 


(S. and G.) 


for a Considerable time to come at least it need not be 
reckoned aS a serious factor in a fleet battle, though, 
of course, its destroyers and submarines remain 
dangerous, and to deprive it of its best base, Taranto, 
which it is not now likely to use, save in emergency. 
It is also obvious that British prospects of interrupting 
the flow of supplies both between Italy and Libya 
and between Italy and Albania are much improved. 
It is not possible, I feel confident, for either campaign 


THE BATTLE OF GREECE: 

PHOTOGRAPHED IN ATHENS WITH MAJOR-GENERAL M. D. GAMBIER-PARRY (LEFT), BRITISH 

LIAISON OFFICER FROM THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND, AND A HIGH STAFF OFFICER 
OF THE GREEK ARMY (RIGHT). (S. and G.) 


Greek ports. Such 
supplies would, of 
course, have to take 
the risks of hostile 
air action, and we 
might well lose some 
of them, but there is 
no reason to suppose 
that the Italian Air 
Force would be able 
to prevent them from 
being landed if that 
were found to be 
desirable. Best of all, 
perhaps, the Greek 
resistance has created 
a new spirit in the 
Balkans. I fear that 
those people who talk 
of a  Turco-Greco- 
Yugoslav bloc are 
over - optimistic, or 
at least premature, 
especially when they 
go so far as to suggest 
that Bulgaria might 
form part of it. That 
might have grown 
from the Balkan 
Entente a year ago, 
before Rumania was 
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A MAP DEMONSTRATING THE INCREASED VULNERABILITY OF THE “ HEEL ’”® OF ITALY AS THE RESULT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT sold to Germany, 
ALLIED AIR BASES IN ALBANIA, CONSEQUENT ON THE GREEK SUCCESSES—SHOWING THE PORTS OF BRINDISI, 

BOMBED BY THE R.A.F, AND FLEET AIR ARM. (Reproduced by Courtesy of ‘‘ The Observer.”) 


and perhaps would 
have if the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, 
M. Sarajoglu, had had his way. It is either too 
soon or too late to hope for it now. On the other 
hand, there seems to be a distinct change in the 
attitude of Yugoslavia and in her determination to 
resist aggression, while Bulgaria is no longer so ready 
to listen to the voices of the Nazis as she was even a 
month ago. The primary cause of this altered 
attitude of the two Slav nations is without doubt 
the gallant resistance of Greece, though the horrifying 
and degraded condition of Rumania may strengthen it. 





GENERAL METAXAS (CENTRE), THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER, 


That leads me to a consideration of the future. I 
think it may be accepted that Italy will try to clear 
up the muddle she has made of her Greek campaign 
by herself, if she possibly can. This is not merely for 
reasons of prestige, with regard to which Mussolini 
might plausibly argue that he is carrying on three 
land campaigns, from Albania, Libya, and Abyssinia, 
whereas his Axis partner has for the moment none on 


his hands. It is also a matter for consideration that 
(Continued overleaf. 
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STRATEGIC R.A.F. BASES IN GREECE: THE NEW AIR MENACE TO THE AXIS. 
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NOTE 

For estimating distances this 

pictorial map /s divided into 
200 MILE SQUARES, 

shown in perspective. 


GREEK AERODROME 
BASES shown as... 
SEAPLANE BASES.@.& & 
FRONTIERS as #* 
RAIL ROUTES from GERMANY 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE ANGLO-GREEK ALLIANCE IN THE LEVANT AS AN OPERATIVE FORCE IN AIR WARFARE, 
THROUGH ITALY’S WANTON ATTACK ON GREECE: A MAP ILLUSTRATING PRINCIPAL AIRPORTS AND SEAPLANE BASES. 


From November 4, when British Air Force units first set foot in Crete, there | 
opened wp a new chapter in the war against the Axis Powers, pregnant with 
possibilities. The landing of R.A.F. personnel on the mainland of Greece, and | 
their subsequent feats in the battles in Albania, together with the constant bombing 
of Italian ports and communications, have played an enormous part in the Greek 
successes, of which our Allies are fully cognisant. In this warfare of aerial strategy 
and opportunist tactics, the world is witnessing the triumph of the aerial torpedo, 
used with such effect at Taranto and subsequently off Sardinia against Italian 
warships. In the present strategy in the theatre of operations Crete, under British 


occupation, has become of immense importance by reason of its geographical position, 
which reduces distance for long-distance bombing from Alexandria by 420 miles. 
Marshal Graziani’s army at Sidi Barrani, only 262 miles distant from Suda Bay, 
Crete, lies within easy range. The distance from Iraklion, Crete, to Athens, being 
130 miles, operations from the Greek capital are farther extended north. The map 
above, which defines all the principal Greek airports, and many auxiliary aero- 
dromes, as well as seaplane bases—the principal being ringed—presents a geo- 
graphical proof of the menace now confronting Italy. Germany is at present 
closely watching events from Rumania. 


(Drawn bv G. F. Morrell, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.) (The details of the Aerodromes are taken from “ Interavia, A.B.C.,” the International Directory of Aviation.) 
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Continued. | 
if the Germans once enter the Mediterranean basin, 
from whatever direction and by whatever route, 
Italy will thereupon cease to be even a nominally 
equal partner in the Axis. Her own particular sphere 
of influence will be gone and Germany will be in a 
stronger position than ever to disregard Mussolini’s 
claims on France and the French Empire in the Mediter- 
ranean. Already Italian resistance appears to be 
stiffening. Reinforcements have been thrown in 
and have launched counter-attacks, especially in the 
northern part of the front. There is no sign, as I 
write, that these have achieved any 
serious success, but the Greek advance 
is not as rapid as it was. The Italian 
communiqués report that several hundreds 
of their aircraft have been in continuous 
action, and though they have given an 
added meaning to the phrase “ to lie like 
a communiqué,” there does not appear 
to be any reason why they should lie in 
this instance. It is not possible to fore- 
see what will be the Greek strategy, 
and as I have previously pointed out it 
depends both upon the measure of 
support we can give and the extent of 
the Italian demoralisation. I should have 
supposed that General Papagos would 
try to occupy Santi Quaranta and Valona, 
but would not venture into the Albanian 
plains much further north, certainly not 
north of the Devoli. In the mountainous 
area east of Lake Ochrida he will doubtless 
continue the pressure to the best of his 
ability, relying on the superiority of his 
troops in warfare of this type to inflict 
heavy losses on the enemy. It must be 
remembered that his communications are 
very poor. On his extreme right his 
advanced guards must be something like 
70 miles by road from the railhead on 





A DIMINUTIVE AIR FORCE WHICH HAS GIVEN AN EXCELLENT ACCOUNT OF ITSELF AGAINST 
NUMERICALLY SUPERIOR FORCES: A PICTURE RECEIVED FROM ATHENS SHOWING AMMUNI- 
TION BFING REPLENISHED IN A GREEK FIGHTER AIRCRAFT, (S. and G.) 


the Salonika- Monastir railway, the 
carrying-power of which is greatly limited 
by steep gradients; on the Epirus front 
he is served by no railway. The roads 
are few and bad, and though such con- 
ditions favour the Greeks tactically, the 
strain upon the service of supply must 
increase with every mile of the advance. 
The resources of Albania itself are not 
great. For these reasons I shbuld expect 
a pause in the Greek operations, unless 
the Italians fail after all to pull them- 
selves together, in which case the pursuit 
would doubtless be continued with light, 
highly mobile columns. In some districts 
these would receive aid from the 
inhabitants of the country 

The Italian reaction can be measured, 
and accurately measured, by those who 
are on the spot and who have all the 
air and prisoners’ reports at their dis- 
posal, The German reaction cannot. 
Why, many people ask, has Germany 
not intervened ? Actually, the answer 
is very simple. At the beginning she 
cannot have considered that there was 
any need to do so. And, as I have sug- 
gested, the Italian General Staff may have 
intimated that it is prepared to see its own 
job through. And then, supposing that 
at a certain moment Germany decided that help must 
be sent, there is no way whatever except perhaps by 
sending over some bombers from Rumanian airfields, 
by which she could do so quickly. Supposing, for 
example, that she chose the quickest way, the despatch 
of a force over the Brenner to be borne across to 
Albania by sea. You cannot carry out even so simple 
an operation as that on the spur of the moment 


THE FIRST BRITON TO DIE FOR GREECE IN 
THE FUNERAL 


An earlier report from Athens stated that a marble bust, to be 
would be erected opposite the Byron statue in Athens, to the first 
Greco-Italian war 


If the expedition has been standing by, ready to the 
last detail, well and good: the first train can then 
probably move off at a few hours’ notice. Otherwise, 
preparations irfvolving perhaps a fortnight have to 
be made. Supposing she decided to move against 
Greece either through Bulgaria or Yugoslavia, or both. 
In that case the period of preparation would depend 
upon the degree of resistance expected from those 
countries, but in any case it would be considerably 
longer. I am not for a moment denying Germany’s 
power to intervene ; I am, in fact, only too conscious 





A PEACETIME VIEW ON THE ROAD FROM SANTI QUARANTA, THE SOUTHERN ALBANIAN 
PORT WHICH THE ITALIANS MUST HAVE CEASED TO USE FOR SUPPLY 


CAPTURE OF ARGYROKASTRO AND KONISPOLIS. 


In a leading article published on December 2, ‘The Times” stated that it would be no surprise 
if the Italians were shortly to abandon southern Albania altogether. 
comment added, “it is not inconceivable that Santi Quaranta should be used to supply the Greek 


Army on its western flank.” 
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THE RUE DES PHILHELLENES, IN ATHENS. 


of it. But you cannot plunge into a new campaign 
without careful planning and organisation unless the 
case is really desperate. For that reason I, for one, 
am not astonished that up to the day on which this 
article is written Germany has not intervened in 
the war between Italy and Greece. But time is 
passing and Hitler may be nearing the moment when 
he will be in a position to aid his partner 


AFTER THE 


“Were that to happen, 


HER WAR AGAINST THE ITALIAN AGGRESSOR ‘ 
PROCESSION OF AN R.A.F. SERGEANT KILLED IN ACTION ON THE EPIRUS 
FRONT AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND GREECE PASSING ALONG 


Take the supposition that his design is to march 
through Bulgaria first of all. There can be little 
doubt that he brought pressure to bear on Bulgaria 
similar to that exercised so successfully against 
Rumania. [Lut in this case things do not seem to 
have gone so well, mainly, as I have pointed out, 
owing to the example set by Greece, but also owing 
to the resistance of those who do not desire to be 
dragged into a war at Germany’s heels or to be made 
the slaves of Germany. They include large numbers 
of the peasantry, who are traditionally pro-Russian. 
The alternative to securing Bulgaria’s 
co-operation would be to march through 
the country without leave. There is 
every reason to believe that Germany 
has many soldiers and airmen in the guise 
of tourists in the country—the lust one 
would choose for a winter tour, but 
the Germans have no sense of humour. 
There are objections to this course. 
If any resistance were offered by the 
Bulgarians it would be fierce, and Ger- 
many may not want to involve Turkey 
in the war at this-moment. Then. she 
would be turning her left shoulder 
towards Russia. Russia is playing a 
waiting game, but Germany cannot as 
yet afford to disregard her. My own 
view has long been that Hitler is not 
seeking a decision this year unless one is 
presented to him on a platter, and 
that his plan is to build up in the 
South-east a force powerful enough and 
well enough equipped to overawe Russia 
completely before attempting to mop 
up the whole of the Middle East next 
spring. An attempt to move through 
Yugoslavia would be less disturbing to 
the either Russia or Turkey, but it would 

also be a bigger undertaking owing 


” 


EMULATORS OF THEIR HEROIC FORERUNNERS AT THE BATTLE OF MARATHON: GREEK 
SOLDIERS IN ACTION AGAINST ITALIAN TROOPS ON ALBANIAN SOIL, WHITHER THEY HAD 
DRIVEN THE INVADERS BY A SERIES OF BRIILIANT SORTIES. (Keystone.) 


to the greater strength of the Yugo- 
slav Army. 

I may be wrong, and | know that there 
are good judges who expect Germany to deal 
a powerful blow in the Near | ast at any 
moment, but I cannot see Hitler embark- 
ing upon a major campaign in that area 
at the height of winter. Last autumn he 
was about to launch his onslaught upon 
Holland and Belgium, but changed his 
mind at the last moment, with fortunate 
results for himself, which he will duly bear 
in mind. Yet the undertaking of a great 
campaign in the Low Countries with 
winter close at hand would have been less 
ambitious than it would be to embark 
on a similar venture in the Balkans in 
December. Do not let me be mistaken 
here: I am prepared to believe that Hitler 
would attempt anything if the need were 
great enough and the opportunity seemed 
favourable, that he would try to invade 
Great Britain in the depth of winter if 
some new factor were suddenly to render 
the project practicable. Otherwise I 
should expect him to hold his hand, or 
to confine his aid to Italy in Albania 


carved by a foremost Greek sculptor, within comparatively narrow limits. 


Briton to die for Greece in the 
an R.A.F. Flight-Sergeant, who was killed while flying over the Epirus front. (Keystone.) 


At the present moment he may con- 
sider that things are going none so ill for 
him, that the sinking of British merchant shipping 
and the bombing of British ports and factory towns 
will prevent us from reinforcing the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean garrisons to any serious extent before the 
spring. If this be so, the more need for us to make 
every possible effort to do so now. Every unit of 
capital in men and material which we put into the 
Near and Middle Fast will bear interest 
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U.S. ARMY “FLYING FORTRESSES” FOR BRITAIN. 


THE ‘“‘ FLYING FORTRESS,” WHICH HAS \ RADIUS OF ACTION OF 3000 MILES, TWENTY- 
SIX OF WHICH IT WAS ANNOUNCED RECENTLY WERE BEING RELEASED BY THE U.S. 
ARMY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO BRITAIN. 





ANOTHER CUTTING FROM A BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS FILM, PROVIDING A CLEAR 
VIEW OF THE FOUR PROPELLERS AND IMMENSE WING-SPAN OF THE BOEING 22-TON 
‘“* B-17-B’ “ FLYING FORTRESS” LONG-RANGE BOMBER—HERE SEEN IN FLIGHT. 








A FORMATION OF SIX OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST MILITARY AEROPLANES: “ FLYING 
FORTRESSES " IN FLIGHT DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION IN AMERICA. DELIVERY 
TO BRITAIN OF THE FIRST TWENTY-SIX WAS TO BE COMPLETED DURING NOVEMBER. 


The giant American bombing ‘plane known as the “Flying Fortress" was first illustrated in our 
pages on September 28, when a photograph appeared on page 402 of the issue for that week, showing 
the machine in flight at Dayton, Ohio. It has a speed of more than 250 miles an hour and a 
radius of action of over 3000 miles. In addition to the twenty-six “ Flying Fortresses"’ already 
released to Britain by the U.S. Army, the Army High Command has revealed that negotiations 
are well under way to supply Britain with another twenty ~ Flying Fortresses"’ now in process of 
assembly at the Boeing Company's Seattle plant. They are being equipped with the famed Sperry 
bomb-sight, said to be capable of aiming a bomb “into a barrel from 10,000 feet. A ' Flying 
Fortress of even larger proportions is under construction in the U.S.A. (British Movietone News.) 


BRITISH G.0.C.’S IN GREECE: MAURITIANS IN EGYPT. 


Lieut.-General Sir Henry M. Wilson, who was knighted in July, is the General Officer Commanding 
in-Chief of the British Troops in Egypt. In the top picture below he is seen inspecting members 
of the Ist Mauritius Contingent of the R.A.O.C., which has recently arrived for service in the Middle 
East. Air Commodore J. H. D’Albiac, D.S.O., seen on his arrival in Crete in the centre picture 
is in command of the British Forces in Greece, with units of R.A.F. squadrons an? of ancillary 
units for maintenance of the British Army under his control. In an interesting despatch published 
on November 16 from “The Times” special correspondent “in Crete,” it was stated that 
Lieut.-General Sir Archibald Wavell, seen in our bottom picture, had landed at Crete, and “ under 
snemy bombardment from the air” had made his inspection of the British Expeditionary Force 
which was holding the island. (British Official Photographs.) 
















THE ARRIVAL IN EGYPT OF THE IST MAURITIUS CONTINGENT OF THE ROYAL ARM\ 
ORDNANCE CORPS: VOLUNTEERS FROM ONE OF BRITAIN’S SMALLEST COLONIES BEING 
INSPECTED BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HENRY M. WILSON. 


ML 





THE ARRIVAL ON GREEK SOIL OF THE GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING BRITISH TROOPS 
IN GREECE: AIR COMMODORE Jj. H. D’ALBIAU BEING GREETED AT (¢ ANDIA, CRETE, 
BY THE BRITISH VICE-CONSUL 


ao” 





AN HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, COMMANDER 
IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST, IMMEDIATELY AFTER STEPPING 
ASHORE DURING HIS RECENT VISIT BY AIR TO CRETE 
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NUMBERS OF ABYSSINIAN WARRIORS, BURNING WITH ZEAL TO FREE THEIR 
COUNTRY FROM THEIR ITALIAN OPPRESSORS, TRAINING IN KENYA: A SHARP- 
SHOOTING SQUAD INSTRUCTED BY SOUTH AFRICAN OFFICERS. (Keystone.) 
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\ CLOSE-UP VIEW OF ABYSSINIAN SOLDIERS ON THE 4% 
MARCH, SHOULDERING THEIR RIFLES. THESE MEN 
+ ARE ISSUED WITH LATEST EQUIPMENT. (Keystone.) F i 








A GERMAN ‘“‘ JUNKER ”* IN KENYA BEING LOADED WITH BOMBS PREPARATORY 
TO A RAID ON ITALIAN ‘TERRITORY. THE SOUTH’ AFRICAN GOVERNMENT HAVE 
CONVERTED THESE PASSENGER-CARRYING ’PLANES INTO HEAVY BOMBERS. (Keystone.) 







ANOTHER TYPE OF ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER, DOUR AND H 
DETERMINED. THE ABYSSINIAN TROOPS HAVE BEEN ; 
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( TYPICAL OF ABYSSINIANS WHO HAVE CROSSED 
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THE FRONTIER INTO KENYA TO SERVE WITH OUR 
AFRICAN FORCES: MEN ON ROUTE-MARCH. (G.P.U.) 
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£ 3 HIGHLY PRAISED BY OUR AFRICAN FORCES, (Keystone.) 
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RETURNING TO CAMP AT THE END OF A DAY'S ROUTE-MARCH IN THE GRUELLING ? 


HEAT: A STURDY AND CHEERFUL SOUTH AFRICAN UNIT IN THE ARID TURKANA 


AREA, ON THE BORDERS OF ABYSSINIA. (S. and G.) Z 


— —~ seein nS 


The Imperial Forces in Kenya have been steadily augmented within recent months, 
and the bearing of the men, as well as their equipment, were strongly praised by 
General Smuts when he visited them a few weeks ago. Ready for any call made 
upon them, the African Field Force contains units f° sm seven different British 
Colonies, as well as those of thé Union of South Africa. Hitherto clashes with 
the Italians have been mainly affairs of outposts, and fighting has been on one 

















A SOUTH AFRICAN MORTAR DETACHMENT ON GUARD IN A SAND-BAGGED EMPLACE- ? 
MENT, COMMANDING A STRONG POSITION IN THE TURKANA BORDER AREA, WHERE j 
BRUSHES WITH THE ENEMY ARE FREQUENT. (S. and G.) 4 
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side or other of the border of Turkana, with the British outposts strung out 
across deserts where water is scarce and roads are bad. Numbers of Abyssinian 
warriors, a fine type of men, who have done their best to harass the Italians, 
have crossed the border and are undergoing training, hoping to meet the Fascists 
on the battlefield, having an account of long standing to settle with Marshal 
Graziani and his armies. The Emperor, Haile Selassie, is meanwhile in the Sudan. 
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NEW MUNITIONS 

OF WAR ARRIVE 

IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. 











TANKS AND 
ARMOURED CARS 
FOR DESERT 
WARFARE. 
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TANKS IN THE DESERT: AN OFFICIAL WAR OFFICE 








PHOTOGRAPH OF PART OF LARGE QUANTITIES 
OF NEW WAR MATERIAL WHICH HAVE RECENTLY ARRIVED IN EGYPT. 
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2 AN ‘ALERT’ IN THE WESTERN DESERT: PILOTS HURRIEDLY DONNING PARACHUTES oe R.A.F. ARMOURED CARS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. THEY ARE USED FOR CONVOY 
3 AND HELMETS, WHILE AN OFFICER CHALKS UP THOSE TO TAKE THE AIR, Z ‘ PROTECTION, AERODROME DEFENCE, AND CO-OPERATION WITH THE ARMY, 
_ a hav ne ee | 
< = best ee OO OOO aan came, 
THE WESTERN DESERT: AN ITALIAN BOMB BURSTING NEAR INDIAN ¥ 
INFANTRYMEN, WHO ARE TAKING COVER BEHIND ROCKS. { 














SUN HELMET AND TARBOOSH : 


¥ 
: AND CLOSE CO-OPERATION ” 


A PICTURE ELOQUENT OF THE “‘ MOST CORDIAL e 
PROMISED BY EGYPT'S NEW PREMIER. 2 


In previous issues we have published from time to time pictures showing the 
arrival in Egypt of some of the considerable reinforcements which have been 
proceeding there in a steady stream since the summer; and on September 28 we 
reproduced on pages 394-5 of the issue for that week a series of pictures illustrating 
aspects of Egypt's modernised Army. In several of the photographs reproduced 
above munitions of war newly arrived for the use of the Middle East Command 
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A CROSS MADE FROM THEIR ‘PLANE'S WRECKAGE OVER 
DESERT. 


AN R.A.F. AIRMAN PLACING 
THE GRAVE OF FIVE ITALIANS SHOT DOWN IN THE 


forces are seen, notably in the top picture, showing a line of businesslike-looking 
new tanks, and in the one below (right) of armoured cars for the use of the Royal 
Air Force in the protection of desert convoys, for the defence of exposed R.A.F. 
aerodromes, and as a means of increasing the effectiveness of Air Force co-operation 
The cheerful photograph (bottom; left) is symbolic of the excellent 


with the Army. 
(British Official Photographs.) 


relations existing between the British and Egyptian forces. 
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FURTHER SEVERE DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY THE ITALIAN FLEET 










































a H.M.S. “‘RENOWN,’”’ THE FLAGSHIP OF VICE-ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE, WHICH ATTEMPTED TO BRING THE FLEEING ENEMY HEAVY SHIPS TO ACTION ON NOVEMBER 27—THE FIRS 
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x A MAP BY REFERENCE TO WHICH THE MEDITER 
THE ITALIAN 1. BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND ITALIAN FLEETS MAY 
DESTROYER 4 
“* GRECALE "* ELTON FP . ' j 


(1449 TONs), 
CARRYING FOUR 
4°7-IN. GUNS AND 
CAPABLE OF A 
SPEED OF 38 
KNOTS. A VESSEL 
OF THIS CLASS WAS 
DAMAGED IN THE 
ACTION OF 
NOVEMBER 27, 
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ho, “ THE BRITISH CRUISER H.M.S. “ BERWICK” (10,000 TONS), THE ¢ 

Wii. , [ MEDITERRANEAN ACTION OR NOVEMBER 27. ONE OFFICER AND 

“air ’ om 

At 12.50 p.m. on November 27, stated the official Admiralty communiqué, few minutes the enemy battleships themselves turned away and our- cruisers to: 

two enemy battleships, accompanied by cruisers, were sighted. The battleships at once resumed their pursuit of the Italian cruisers. Our slower units bee 

were one ship of the “** Littorio"’ class and one of the ‘‘ Cavour” class. The rapidly fell astern, but the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown ” (Captain Cc. D. B. Simeon, By 

enemy heavy ships opened fire on our cruisers. These were forced by the R.N., flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville) did the utmost the 
much heavier metal of the enemy to make a slight turn away, but within a 


to bring the enemy heavy ships to action, but was unable to do so, owing Su 
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ON NOVEMBER 27. 





Y FLEET IN ELUDING BATTLE 
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INTO ACTION (OFF NARVIK) AGAINST ANOTHER CAPITAL SHIP, THE ‘“SCHARNHORST,"’ IN THE PRESENT WAR. (Sicphen Cribb.) | 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN ACTION OF NOVEMBER 27 

FLEETS MAY BE FOLLOWED CHRONOLOGICALLY. THE DESTROYER 
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LOAD), CARRYING 
FOUR 4°7-IN. 
AND CAPABLE OF 
39 KNOTS, THE 
ROME RADIO 
ADMITTED THAT SHE 
WAS SERIOUSLY 
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(10,000 TONS), THE ONLY BRITISH UNIT TO SUSTAIN DAMAGE 
27. ONE OFFICER AND SIX RATINGS WERE KILLED. (Wright and Logan.) 

-- cruisers to: the speed at which the enemy retired. By 1.10 p.m. the chase, having 
yer units been carried to within a few miles of the enemy's coast, was abandoned. 
. Simeon, By this fime the enemy had scattered, and, owing to the extreme range and 
e utmost the smoke-screens used by them, no damage to their ships was observed then. 
so, owing Subsequent air reconnaissance, however, indicated that considerable damage 


must have been caused by our gunfire before the enemy reached the shelter 


of his coast or disappeared behind his smoke - screen 
believed to be of the 8-in.-gun type, was seriously on fire aft 
class was seen to be down by the stern, listing heavily and 


of the 


stopping 


** Grecale "’ 


One enemy cruiser 
One destroyer 


One other enemy destroyer was listing slightly and was losing way 
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NAZI BOMBERS’ LATEST HAVOC: FAMOUS HOTELS AND BUILDINGS SUFFER. 
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THE RUINED INTERIOR OF THE GREAT HALL OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY, BOMBED BY 
THE NAZIS: BRISTOL IS AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. THE NEW BUILDINGS 
OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE WERE OPENED BY KING GEORGE V. IN 1925. (‘‘ The Times.”’) 


RSet ne Eo 


THE SHELL OF THE HANDSOME MUSEUM AT BRISTOL, WHOSE WALLS ALONE ARE 
STANDING, WRECKED BY THE NAZIS IN THEIR RUTHLESS MASS BOMBING OF OBJECTIVES 
OF NON-MILITARY VALUE. (‘‘ The Times.’’) 


A BEAUTIFUL AND ANCIENT CHURCH OF BRISTOL TO-DAY AN UTTER RUIN: AS IN 
LONDON, COVENTRY, AND ELSEWHERE, CHURCHES HAVE BEEN BARBAROUSLY SACRIFICED 
TO NAZI HIGH-EXPLOSIVE AND INCENDIARY BOMBS. (Associated Press.) 


THE SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON, DAMAGED BY BLAST AND FLYING FRAGMENTS WHEN A 
NAZI BOMB RECENTLY FELL ON IT. THE MAIN DAMAGE WAS DONE TO SUITES AND 
THE FACADE ABOVE SAVOY COURT. (Planet.) 


THE CARLTON, ANOTHER FAMOUS LONDON HOTEL DAMAGED IN A RECENT AIR RAID. ANOTHER HOSPITAL BOMBED, A RECENT SUFFERER BY THE NAZI BLITEKRIEC. \ 
THE BOMB, PASSING THROUGH THE ROOF ABOVE THE MAIN STAIRCASE, FELL INTO THE WRECKED MATERNITY WARD IN A WELL-KNOWN LONDON HOSPITAL, SHOWING NURSES 
WELL, WRECKING THE RESTAURANT AND PALM COURT LOUNGE. (Associated Press.) AT WORK CLEARING AWAY THE DEBRIS. (Associated Press.) 


The Nazis continue their ill-calculated attacks on non-military objectives. In Queen Mary and the Princess Royal, suffered a violent attack lasting several hours, 
London they recently bombed the maternity ward of a hospital, wrecking it, but designed by the enemy as an act of terrorism against the maritime city. The 
fortunately with no casualties. Two famous London hotels were also damaged, Great Hall of the University, the Museum, and a beautiful old church, with many 
the Savoy and the Carlton, at which latter a bomb wrecked the restaurant and other buildings, were wrecked. The citizens, however, like those of London and 
the palm court. In the West, Bristol, where later the damage was inspected by Coventry, stood up to the blow without’ wringing of hands or lamentation.” 
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FLASHLIGHT-BOMBS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT NIGHT FROM AEROPLANES. 
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A.—-THE CAMERA; B,.—CONTROL- BOX; C.—PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL ; D.—CONTAINER HOLDING 


FLASHLIGHT-BOMB AND ITS PARACHUTE ; ——FLASHLIGHT-BOMB AFTER RELEASE FROM AEROPLANE ; 
¥.—FLASHLIGHT-BOMB ILLUMINATING THE GROUND BELOW. 


at ttt 


HOW THE FLASHLIGHT-BOMB TAKES A NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH: AFTER BEING DROPPED FROM THE AEROPLANE, THE BOMB, WITH ITS PARACHUTE, FALLS UNTIL THE MOMENT 
OF IGNITION. THEN THE LIGHT STRIKES A PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL, WHICH ACTUATES A CONTROL-BOX AND CAUSES THE CAMERA-SHUTTER TO EXPOSE THE FILM, 


T was announced this week that the magnesium flashlight-bomb, developed by the United 
States Army Air Corps for night photography from aeroplanes, has just been released for 

use by the Royal Air Force. By this method of illumination, valuable information of enemy 
positions and the damage caused to them by aerial attack can be obtained at night-time, a 
great advantage, as such information is sometimes unobtainable, for various reasons, during 
the hours of daylight. As our illustration shows, the magnesium flashlight-bomb, when used 
in America, is carried in a special container fixed to the aeroplane. When the machine reaches 
the area to be photographed at night, the flash-bomb, with its parachute, is dropped and a few 
seconds later the bomb ignites and floods the area below with light of one billion candle-power. 
The brilliant light instantaneously strikes a photo-electric cell which is attached to the aeroplane, 
and causes the cell to operate an electric relay system, to release the focal-plane shutter of the 
camera and thus to impinge on the photographic film a pictorial record of the scene below. 

Exposures of 1-25th second have been successful with the lens working at f. 3.5. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON A DARK NIGHT BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PRODUCED BY A FLASH- % AN AREA FIVE MILES SQUARE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR ON A PITCH-BLACK 
LIGHT-BOMB, SHOWING DETAILS OF AN AERODROME, AEROPLANES, HANGARS AND TRANSPORT NIGHT WITH LIGHT FROM A FLASHLIGHT-BOMB: A VIEW OF ROCHESTER, NEW 
AS CLEARLY AS THOUGH THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN DAYLIGHT. YORK, ILLUMINATED BY A LIGHT-BOMB OF ONE BILLION CANDLE-POWER. 
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BRITAIN’S RETORT TO THE GERMAN PANZER IRONCLAD DIVISION: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAT 


Sa EM EC es ode Mana 


AN 


ARMOURED GREYHOUND, CAPABLE OF HIGH SPEED—LATEST ADDITION TO BRITAIN’S MECHANISED DIVISIONS: THE ‘ DINGO” 
An entirely new type of infantry has arisen within the 

reorganised British Army. An armoured greyhound, the ‘* Dingo” 
vehicle, to serve with the new motorised divisions. 


troops are now undergoing a more intensive period of training, much of it secret, 
is a scout than any Army in this country has yet undertaken. The infantry are carried 
Acting in collaboration with | in motor transport, but fight on foot. The‘ Dingo " is a heavily protected scout car 
Bren-gun carriers, and in association with tanks, they form part of the new | with a powerful engine, and is fitted with bullet-proof tyres. Our illustration shows a 
units known as ‘‘ motor battalions"’ and thus complete a tank brigade. British platoon of an armoured reconnaissance force, working in conjunction with heavy 


ranks of the rapidly | 





HE “DINGO,” LATEST 


ARTIST BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


=SCOUT, ESSENTIAL UNIT 


tanks and advancing on a position suspected to be held by an enemy force 
The Bren-gun carriers (with caterpillar wheels) have halted and are throwing out a 
smoke-screen to conceal the advance of a ‘* Dingo,”’ which creeps up (seen on the 
right of the drawing), having the platoon commander on board making a personal 
reconnaissance. The top is open to give him a clear view In the foreground 


’ a 
OF A TANK BRIGADE, CO-OPERATING WITH TANKS AND BREN-GUN CARRIERS ON 
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RECONNAISSANCE. 
is seen another “* Dingo,"’ closed, which is on 
with a despatch rider. The task of the 


its way back to Company H.Q 
in close collaboration with scout 


new motor battalions, fighting on foot 
cars and Bren-gun carriers, is to penetrate 


the curtain of anti-tank weapons and mop up enemy resistance after the tanks 
have passed through 
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TYPE OF FAST SCOUT ARMOURED CAR. 
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WAR EVENTS: THE KING VISITS BOMBER STATION ; CORINTH CANAL BOMBED. 


THE KING VISITS R.A.F. BOMBER CREW ROOM, WHERE LAST-MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS 
ARE GIVEN TO ASSIST THEM IN FINDING THEIR TARGETS. 

The King recently paid a visit to a station of the Bomber Command. His Majesty arrived in 

the evening, and visiting the “ briefing ’’ room, listened to the crews receiving their instructions 

regarding the targets to be attacked. Whilst the ‘planes were carrying out their raids the King 

dined in the officers’ mess and afterwards welcomed the crews home again, listening with interest 

to accounts of the flights, some of which had been over Cologne. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PILOT LANDS TWO 


ROYAL 


LOCKED ’PLANES: AMAZING AERIAL FEAT BY A MEMBER OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN .AIR FORCE. DAMAGE TO BOTH 'PLANES SLIGHT. 


Pilot Fuller, of the Royal Australian Air Force, was on a reconnaissance flight from the flying- 

school at Forest Hill, near Wagga, to Corowa and Narrandera, when his aircraft became inter- 

locked with another of the same type. The crews bailed-out, but Fuller, from the cockpit of the 

upper machine, brought the two ‘planes safely to earth. Only one man received minor injuries 
and neither of the ‘planes was badly damaged. (Sport and General.) 

, a f” : 


ANOTHER NAZI RUSE CALCULATED TO WORRY OUR DEFENCES: THE SWASTIKA 
ON THE GERMAN PLANE'S TAIL PAINTED OVER FOR NIGHT BOMBING. 


The Germans are for ever trying new dodges in the hope that our defences will leave their 

bombers alone during night raids. This latest, the painting-over of the swastika, has not proved 

an outstanding success as, despite the camouflaging of the identity mark, this plane was brought 

down and the ruse discovered. The R.A.F. said that it takes more than a little black paint 
to confuse our fighter pilots or the men of, the anti-aircraft defences. (L.N.A.) 
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AIRCRAFT RAID THE CORINTH CANAL: BOMBS BURSTING 
DURING AN AIR ATTACK BY MUSSOLINI'S BOMBERS. 


Early in the war against Greece, Italian bombers showed activity, not anticipating, as is now 
known, any Greek defence. Among other targets, they obtained a direct hit on the rinth Canal, 
but the damage done was slight. The military importance of this canal, which shortens the 
distance from the lonian Sea to the rt of Athens, by over 200 miles, makes it, of course, a 
legitimate target. Recently Italian bombings of Greece have been few and far between. (S. and G.) 


ITALIAN ON THE CANAL 


H.M.S. ‘ JAVELIN”? DAMAGED IN A CHANNEL-MOUTH ENGAGEMENT: THE RETREATING 
GERMAN VESSELS SCORED A HIT WITH A TORPEDO ON THE DESTROYER. 
Contact was made at 5.40 a.m. between our light forces and those of the enemy. The German 
force, consisting of at least three destroyers, scatte and withdrew towards the French coast, 
firing torpedoes as they went. H.M.S. “ Javelin,” with the officer in command of the Flotilla 
(Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten) on board, was hit early in the engagement; in spite, however, 
of attempted attacks by German bombers, the destroyer was t safely to port. (S. Cribb.) 
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H.M. SUBMARINE “ TRITON,’? SISTER-SHIP OF THE “TRIAD”: THE ADMIRALTY 

ANNOUNCES THAT ‘“‘ TRIAD” IS OVERDUE AND MUST BE PRESUMED LOST. 
H.M. Submarine “‘ Triad,” Lieut.-Com. C. S. Salt, is a ship of 1090-1575 tons belonging to the 
“Triton ’’ class of ocean-going submarines. The Admiralty ed on December 2 that she 
was considerably overdue and must therefi Pp d lost. She is the fourth ship of this 
class to be lost; “‘ Thetis” foundered jon trials in June 1939, but was subsequently salvaged 
and “Tarpon” and “ Thistle” were sunk during April of this year. 
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REVEALING THE BLACKED-OUT SWASTIKA : 
THE TAIL OF A GERMAN BOMBER REVEALS THE SUBTERFUGE. 


A SOLDIER SCRAPING THE PAINT FROM 
(L.N.A.) 


a 


WITH THE POLISH ARMY 
STAN DING 


IN SCOTLAND: MEN OF THE POLISH TANK REGIMENT 
BY FRENCH TANKS BROUGHT OVER TO BRITAIN BY THEM. 


The Polish Forces in Britain, under General Sigorski, the great majority of whom made their 

way into Britain after the French collapse, in many cases successfully bringing their equipment 

with them, including French tanks, are now training in Scotland, where a considerable area 

along the east coast has been placed entirely in their charge. General Sigorski, in a speech on 
November 26, discussed the growing strength of Polish defences 
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“RETTUNGSBOJE”—GERMAN RESCUE BUOYS ANCHORED IN THE CHANNEL. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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ae THREE BUCKETS 


CEMENT BALLAST 


CON 
OF WIRE 
MALLET AND PEGS 
FOR. CAULKAING 
BULLET HOLE‘ 


KNOWN TO THE R.A.F. AS “ LOBSTER-POTS’’: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF ONE OF THE NEW GERMAN RESCUE BUOYS 
ANCHORED TEN MILES OFF THE FRENCH COAST FOR USE BY NAZI CREWS FORCED DOWN BY R.A.F. ACTION IN THE CHANNEL. 


Recent observations have revealed, placed in position at intervals along the French 13 ft. long and about 8 ft. high, with a beam of 7 ft. 10 in. Mounted on the 
coast from Dunkirk to Cherbourg, a series of large metal buoys for the use of | upper deck is a 6-ft. tower carrying a tall mast with wireless aerials and signal 
the crews of Nazi aircraft damaged during raids on Britain and so badly hit halyards, and bearing the words, “ Rettungsboje General Luftzeugmeister,” with 
that they are forced down at sea. It is a known fact, of course, that a very | prominent Red Crosses on a white background on each side. The interior con 
large number of caSualties have resulted from the damage done by the R.AF. | tains four bunks with bedding, a locker with clothing, and another containing 
Over the Channel or the coast to raiding aircraft, including the loss of valuable emergency rations, besides ‘‘Halma”™ and draught sets. Other items include a 
skilled crews, who, having escaped from their sinking ‘planes in the collapsible | mallet and hardwood pegs, apparently for stopping bullet holes. In the event of 
rubber boats provided, have nevertheless lost their lives through bad weather a forced landing at sea German aircraft come down as near as possible to a 
or their signals remaining unseen. The buoys, made of steel plating, are some buoy to await rescue. 
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PERSONALITIES AND WAR EVENTS: 
NEW C.-IN-C. IN INDIA; LORD CRAIGAVON’S FUNERAL. 
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PROFESSOR WN. JORGA. : : ; ; ; Ree : : 2 LIEUT.-GEN. Cc. J. E. _AUCHINLECK. 

A former Prime Minister of Rumania, whose in deat - bs : :3 Bs Appointed Commander-in-Chief in India in ais 
murder by the Nazi-inspired Iron Guard was : a peas Suge cession to General ne” ia ae gy ved 
reported on November 29; aged sixty-nine. : ° d ; ; : - : op! C 
Historian, dramatist, poet and Rumanian ‘ . 

patriot and a trusted adviser of ex-King Carol, 
who was his former pupil. Rector of Bucharest 

University, 1929. 
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see eee THE LATE LORD ROTHERMERE, WHO DIED IN BERMUDA ON NOVEMBER 26— = = A 
MAJOR HELMUT WIECK. B 3 NEWSPAPER OWNER, FINANCIER, AND POLITICIAN. M. JEAN CHIAPPE. 
Commander of the Richthofen Squadron of the 2 Viscount Rothermere left England in May to carry out a special mission in the United Killed on the first stage of his flight out to Beirut 
German Air Force, who was reported missing— 2, States at the request of Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Production. While in to take up the appointment of High Commissioner 
and afterwards drowned—on November 78, = = © America his health began to fail, and after treatment in New York he went to recuperate for Syria in succession to M. Puaux, on behalf of 
during a raid on England. Awarded in = = to Bermuda, where he died, after a short illness, aged seventy-two. 2 the Vichy Administration. The notorious former 
September the “ Ritterkreuz,” a Knight's nena = : —— 3 chief of the Paris Police, who was involved in 
insignia of the Iron Cross, with ‘ oak-leaves.” . the Stavisky scandal. Born at Ajaccio, Corsica 






































—— pate casas a I 2 
RETURNING MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH AIR MISSION “~ = a SHORT-LIVED REUNION : KING MICHAEL ~ 
rO ENGLAND, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN IN BUCHAREST WITH HIS MOTHER, PRINCESS 
LISBON EN ROUTE FOR MADRID, HELEN, AFTER REASCENDING THE THRONE. 
Our picture shows (I. to r.) Captain Sarios, Colonel Ansaldo and On ascending the Rumanian Throne after the abdication 2 M. Mol : : : = f+ 
} : - : r / - : : , otov, the Soviet Premier and Forei Commissar, left 
aptain Llorens, the members of the Spanish Air Mission, which of King Carol, King Michael sent for his mother, Princess 2 Berlin for Moscow on November 14 after a y oh men visit during 
recently visited this country, in Lisbon on their way back to = Helen, who had lived in exile in Italy. She arrived by air 2 which he had two conferences with Hitler and several meetings 
Spain. They declared; “ The R.A.F. is doing a wonderful job. *. on September 6, but returned after the German invasion. = = with Ribbentrop. Above he is seen with Hitler. 
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ANOTHER MEETING IN THE GERMAN DIPLOMATIC 
OFFENSIVE WHICH FELL SHORT OF THE HOPED-FOR 
RESULTS: M. MOLOTOV IN CONFERENCE WITH HITLER. 
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AN ARMOURED CAR LEADING THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF THE LATE PRIME MINISTER 
OF NORTHERN IRELAND—-SEEN LEAVING BELMONT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST. 
The King was represented by the Governor of Northern Ireland at the funeral of Viscount of various public bodies and o i 

Li rganisations in all parts of Northern 1! as present 
Craigavon, which took place on November 28 at Stormont, Co. Down. The coffin was borne at Belmont Presbyterian Church Mr. Winston Churchill was iecumied to tenet R P. 
on a gun-carriage, the bearer party being provided by The Royal Ulster Rifles, who were Pim, and Mr. Herbert Morrison and Lord Beaverbrook were also represented. The pall-bearers 
accompanied by representatives of the Royal Navy, the R.A.F., the Royal Ulster Constabulary, included Mr. J. M. Andrews, the new Prime Minister, members of the Cabinet, the Speakers 
the Special Constabulary, and the Local Defence Volunteers. A large congregation, representative of both Houses of Parliament, the Marquess of : c 


PALL-BEARERS WALKING BESIDE THE CASKET, DRAPED WITH THE UNION JACK. 
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ARMADILLOS—PAST AND PRESENT. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’”’ etc. 


b ba are so often called the “ shifts for a living ” 
which animals of all kinds are supposed to 
make—according to the natural history books—seem 
to me, whenever they come to be closely examined, 
to be anything but “ shifts,’’ or ‘‘ something to go 
on with.” Commonly, they should be regarded as 
adjustments to some particular and_ constantly 
recurring needs in the daily struggle for 
existence. And such adjustments may, in the 
course of time, completely transform the whole’ 
body. “In a surprising number of instances it 
would ‘seem that such changes, which began as 
“‘ adjustments,” tend to go on of their own 
impetus, so to speak, even passing the bounds 
of usefulness which they once possessed, and 
assuming proportions which endanger the well- 
being of the whole body, or even bringing 
about its final extinction. 
My theme to-day was started by a friend 
who had come to see some of my “ treasures.”’ 
Among them was the small armadillo known as 
the “apar” (Tolypeutes tricinctus). It at once 
riveted his attention, because it was rolled up 
into a ball, or, as he described it, like a hedgehog. 
He had, he said, been told that this was a 
common, mode of defence practised by 
armadillos, and was rather surprised when I 
told him that it was the only species which 
possessed this means of escape from enemies. 
All the others do this by retreating on the 
slightest alarm to their burrows, which they 
dig with their powerful front claws. When 
did the apar discover that it could save itself 
the trouble of escape by precipitate flight by 
just rolling itself up into a ball ? I. 
The back of the armadillo is covered by 
a shield of hexagonal bony plates interlock- 
ing, and covered with a thin layer of horn, 
as in the tortoise. The top of the head is 
similarly protected by a bony, horn-capped 


Though the living representatives of this remark- 
able group include a considerable number of species, 
they differ from one another chiefly in the matter of 
size, and the number of freely-movable rings in the 
back-shield. But they afford us no clue as to the 
inciting causes which determine the number of these 
But there is yet another peculiarity which 


rings. 


THE APAR (TOLYPEUTES TRICINCTUS), 
TO ROLL UP ITS ARMOUR-CLAD BODY INTO A BALL, COMPLETING 
SPHERE BY THE HEAD-SHIELD (A) AND TAIL 





THE ONLY ARMADILLO ABLE 


SIDE BY SIDE. 


The Apar’s habit of rolling up gives it 
armadillos evade their enemies by rapidly retreating to their burrows. The ro 
notch (B) in the hind border of the back-shield gives free movement for the tai 





2. AN EXTINCT GIANT OF THE ARMADILLO TRIBE: 
ARMOURED, INCLUDING THE HEAD AND TAIL. THE 


THE GLYPTODON CLAVIPES, 
** GLYPTODONTS ”’ 


RANGED 


HEAVILY 
IN LENGTH 


FROM EIGHT TO FOURTEEN FEET, AND MEASURED FIVE FEET TO THE TOP OF THE BACK-SHIELD. 
In the nearly related Dedicurus the tail terminated in a great bulb, covered with long spikes, which was 


probably used as a weapon. 


shield, while the tail is encased within rings of 
bone. In all, the horny covering plates are 
more or less distinctly sculptured. The nature of 
this strange armature is well shown in Fig. 1, where 
the head-shield and the tail are seen closely packed 
together. The number of free bony rings encircling 
the body has a fairly wide range : in the genus Xenurus, 
up to as many as thirteen. What governs the 
numbers in this range, constant for each species, there 
is no evidence to show. 

The teeth of these creatures are interesting on 
account of their degenerate character. They are 
mere pegs; so that incisors, canines and molars can 
be so named only from their relative positions in the 
jaws. They grow persistently, and only in the genus 
Tatusia (Fig. 3) are “ milk-teeth”’ ever found. The 
waning vitality of the teeth is traceable to their food, 
which does not require very complete mastication, 
consisting as it does of worms and other insects, 
leaves and carrion. The tongue, as in the nearly- 
related ant-eaters, is worm-like and extensible. The 
giant armadillo, Priodon, the largest living species, 
measuring 3 ft. long from snout to root of tail, may 
have as many as one hundred teeth in all, but at 
maturity, those in the forepart of the jaws drop out, 
and their sockets close up completely. 





the needed protection. 


calls for comment. In 
all the armadillos, 
when the bony 
armature is closely 
examined, short hairs 
between the bony 
plates will be found. 
In the rare species, 
Praopus hirsutus, 
however, the hairy 
covering is so dense 
as to conceal com- 
pletely the under- 
lying bony armature. 
But the head-shield, 
snout, feet, and tail 
are bare. Nothing is 
known of its habits 
which will help to 
explain this. 

The most aston- 
ishing of all among 
living armadillos is 
the little pichiciago 


c 


THE 
(Cc), WHICH ARE BROUGHT 


All other 


(Chlamydophorus), about 5 in. 
back - shield is formed of separate rings of 
quadrangular, horn-covered plates. But this shield 
is entirely unlike that of any other armadillo, 
for it is only held in place along the line of the back- 
bone, enclosing beneath it a hairy skin, and leaving 
a space wide enough to insert a finger between shield 
and body, for its whole length! At the tail 
end, the shield ends abruptly, as though it had 
been cut off, and the space, otherwise exposed, 
is protected by a circular, vertical shield 
fitting close up to the truncated back-shield. 
Theoretically, this space extending over the 
whole of the back would form a never-ending 
source of danger, since it would provide 
harbourage for parasites innumerable, which 
could not be dislodged by any efforts the 
creature might make. As a matter of fact, 
no such parasites have ever been found there! 
The armadillos of to-day had their be- 
ginnings in South America thousands of years 
ago. And among the early types were giants 
compared with which the giant armadillo of 
to-day is a mere pigmy. One of these ancient 
types, from the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia, 
had a skull a foot long. Another, Chlamy- 
dotherium, was nearly as large as a rhinoceros. 
But living at the same time with this huge 
creature were armadillos of normal size—a fact 
to be borne in mind, for these “ giants’’ can 
hardly be explained as the outcome of the 
effects of the “environment,” the agency 
generally invoked to explain away difficulties 
of this kind, for both the pigmies and the 
giants of their time were living together. 
Finally, we come to armadillos which 
became so highly specialised that they shared 
the usual fate of over-specialisation. These 
were the giant “ glyptodonts”’ (Fig. 2). 
They differed from the typical armadillos 
in having the great back-shield formed 
entirely of interlocking bony plates with no free bands, 
as well as in profound changes in the condition of the 
backbone. They ranged in length from 8 ft. to 
14 ft., and measured 5 ft. to the top of the back-shield. 
They carried a great shield of bony plates on the 
head, and the tail was ensheathed in a bony tube 
studded with spikes. In one species, Dedicurus, the 
end of the tail was armed by what may be described 
as a mace—a ball-shaped expansion studded with 
formidable spikes! The backbone had been buttressed 
to carry the weight of the great shield above it, and 
so, like that of the tortoise, had become welded into 
a solid tube. But whereas in the tortoise this tube 
has blended with the bony shell above it, in the 
gylptodonts it retains its independence. Such a 
ponderous armature could scarcely have been developed 
solely as a protection against enemies, for the only 
two they would have had to fear would have been 
the great sabre-tooth tiger (Smilax), and the huge 
short-faced bear (Arctotherium), and these could have 
feasted on the numerous and much smaller armadillos 
around them. Such, in bare outline, is the story of the 
armadillos. But even this reveals striking evidence of 
the powers of adjustment which living bodies present. 


long, wherein the 





3. THE PEBA ARMADILLO (TATUSIA NOVEMCINCTA), 


ITS RATHER LONG 


The teeth of ar 





dillos, though deg 


RANGING FROM 
EARS SET CLOSE TOGETHER AT THEIR BASES, THE 
BANDS ACROSS THE MIDDLE 


TEXAS TO PARAGUAY, AND DISTINGUISHED BY HAVING 
BACK-SHIELD HAVING EIGHT OR NINE MOVABLE 
OF THE BODY. 


te and mere pegs, grow persistently, but only in the Talusia are milk-teeth to be found. 
Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smuth. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


ATELY a little mountain of books associated 
more or less with real mountains has been 
piling up on my waiting-shelf—Pelion on Ossa, as it 
were—and pleading silently for attention. I must deal 
with them now or never, lest they recede too far into the 
dark backward and abysm of time. Some of them exem- 
plify again the fact that few writers nowadays, however 
pacific their theme, can remain unaffected by the war. 
This remark is especially true of a famous climber who is 
also something of a philosopher, and often pauses among 
the dizzy heights to air his views on things below. It is 
this habit, combined with a thrilling subject and a turn 
for vivid narrative, that makes his books so readable even 
for those, like myself, for whom precipices possess no 
attraction. One of his most recent works is ‘“* MouNTAIN- 
EERING Houipay.” By F. S. Smythe. With 24 IIlus- 
trations from the author’s photographs, and a Map (Hodder 
and Stoughton; 12s. 6d.) 


Here Mr. Smythe records a fortnight’s tour in the Alps 
with one companion—Mr. Jim Gavin—in the late summer 
of last year, just before the war began. Their climbing 
adventures, which included some hazardous moments and 
tight corners, took them up Les Bans, Les Ecrins, and, 
after an “interlude”’ due to unfavourable weather, to 
Mont Tondu, the Téte Carrée, the Aiguille de Béranger 
and the Dome de Miage, the Aiguille de Bionnassay, and, 
in conclusion, Mont Blanc, Mr. Smythe’s beautiful photo- 
graphs give an impressiye picture of the scenes through 
which they passed. Besides describing the actual climbs, 
with that touch of self-revelation that marks all his work, he 
recounts with humour many incidents of travel on the journey 
through France and during the above-mentioned “‘interlude.” 


Evidently the menace overhanging Europe, with all its 
direful possibilities, was in Mr. Smythe’s mind throughout, 
for he constantly drops into reflections on the causes of 
war. ‘“‘ Lack of education and imagination,’’ he writes, 
‘is at the root of many evils. The man who drops a bomb 
from an aeroplane sees merely a blob of smoke on a large 
map, something so remote from his action that the two 
seem scarcely connected. In another minute or two the 
smoke blob is far behind and out of sight. He has not the 
imagination to picture the damage and misery he is causing. 
Eliminate machines and explosives but leave civilisation 
in its same state in other respects, and it is doubtful whether 
war, if fought by cold steel alone, would be fought at all ; 
its incongruousness would.be brought home to man... 
The same callousness that obtains on the roads of Europe 
to-day makes possible the pressing of a button as a result 
of which men are killed and maimed miles away. If educa- 
tion is to be effective, it must above all things cultivate 
imagination in youth.” 


Mr. Smythe’s love of mountains, in their calmer aspects 
contrasting with human strife, sometimes misleads him 
into thinking that we have only to abandon towns, take 
to the hills and lead the simple life in order to avoid the 


‘ 





THE QUEEN’S GIFT TO NEW YORK IN AID OF A WAR 
CHARITY: A GOLD CIGARETTE-CASE AND BOMB SPLINTER 
SOLD FOR {1250. 

Her Majesty the Queen sent a gold and enamel cigarette-case and a 
fragment of a German bomb that hif Buckingham Palace to be 
auctioned at the Bundles for Britain’ Ball, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on November 8. Bidding for the souvenirs was 
keen, and they were eventually sold for the sum of £1250. 


curse of war. He forgets all the economic problems in- 
volved, although he himself has found, from experience, 
that ‘‘ esthetic enjoyment is dependent on a warm and 
well-nourished body, and that failing this condition the 
loveliest mountain views may be contemplated with a cold 
loathing.”” Nevertheless, one is half-persuaded to Mr. 
Smythe’s opinion when, during a siesta on Mont Blanc in 
perfect weather, he points the contrast between the moun- 
tain’s peacefulness and man’s belligerence. ‘*‘ The thought 
of war,” he writes, “‘ which, had we but known it, was only 
a few days distant, seemed so absurd, so fantastic, so com- 
pletely and utterly inappropriate as to be unbelievable.” 


From hatred of war in general Mr. Smythe was led to 
a closer realisation of the trouble then brewing abroad, 
and so soon to set at each other’s throats great nations 
which might have been good neighbours but for false 
propaganda and corrupting education. During their ascent 
of Mont Blanc he and his friend met and fraternised with 
German climbers. ‘‘ They were all young fellows,’ he 
writes, “‘ and the leader, who was a commander of Alpine 
troops, insisted on our sharing their food, and presented 
us with a quantity of biscuits and Pumpernickel, which he 
assured us his party did not require. It was a generous 
action and we were grateful. If these were representative 
samples of the German youth of to-day, then it is one of 
the greatest tragedies the world has seen, that a political 
ideology based on the Divine right of force and fatherland, 
should imbue such men with its vicious principles. In 
those young fellows, all ardent Nazis, yet patently wishful 
to be friends with us Englishmen, despite the poison assidu- 
ously pumped into them for years, we could sense something 
of the tragedy that was being enacted in Europe.” 


The war was well under way when, later on, another 
selection of the author’s exquisite mountaineering photo- 
graphs came out—namely, ‘“‘My ALtpine AtsuM.” By 
Frank S. Smythe. With 47 Plates and a Sketch-Map 
(A. and C. Black; 12s. 6d.), uniform with his previous 
volumes of this type—‘‘ A Camera in the Hills,”’ ‘“ Peaks 
and Valleys,” and ‘“‘The Mountain Scene.’”’ Although, 
like these, mainly pictorial in its appeal, the new album 
contains more letterpress, including, besides, notes on the 
photographs, and an essay—‘‘ The Alpine Year ”—several 
introductory chapters on various localities. In one of 
them he recalls a hair’s-breadth escape from an avalanche, 
showing that climbers may be exposed to Nature’s 
“terrorism” akin to a bomb attack and equally, if not 
more alarming. At the time he was with an American 
friend. 


Describing their adventure, Mr. Smythe writes: 
“*The Olperer was the scene of one of the narrowest escapes 
I have ever had on a mountain. ... The morning silence 
was suddenly broken by a tremendous roar. Looking up 
we saw a huge mass of rock breaking away from the ridge 

[Continued overleaf. 








THERE may be a shortage of matches — but who cares 


when Ronson lighters are as slick and dependable as ever? With 


their perfect finish and never-failing one-hand action, Ronson are 


gifts to brag about. 


And remember — when you give a Ronson you 


give something that lasts a lifetime. 


i. Cigarette Box 


and “ Touchtip.” 
16353. Chromium 
and black and 
white or tortoise- 
Shell and ivory 
enamel, 63]-. 


2. “ Touchtip.” 
2104. Enamelled 
table - lighter in 
black, white, tur- 
quoise, maroon, 
green or tortoise. 
Holds 6 months 
fuel supply, 31/6. 


3. Rondelight. 
14407. Table or 
Desk - Lighter in 
black with chro- 
mium or coloured 
bands. Holds 6 
seca aad 
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od A we Wren the Genoese . . approached the English, they 
Sag set up a loud shout, in order to frighten them ; but they 

; fe remajned quite still and did not seem to attend to it. They 
to ¢ <=> then set up a second shout and advanced a little forward, 
ad, but the English never moved. They hooted a third time, 
ms ’ ae SS .—— advancing with their cross-bows presented and began to 
Ise ~— aS \ shoot. The English archers then advanced one step 
<4 > U forward and shot their arrows with such force and 


quickness that it seemed as if it snowed.” 


(From FROISSART'’s description of the 
Battle of Crécy). 
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The Courage of Crécy 


ne The Englishman, faced with a serious situation, developed and extended. They take this in their 





remains quiet and unflustered. And he is most dangerous stride . . . 


when he is quiet. Thousands of men of that calibre No one is greatly the worse for the experiences we are 


are working day and night on war production with undergoing now. As men we shall come out of it 





an ever-increasing momentum. Many who work hardened in the fire. As an industrial unit our Group 
at the bench all day are on guard half the night. And, will emerge enriched by technical experience which, 
what is more, they make a joke of it. translated into motor cars, will herald a new era in 


British automobilism. 


’ That spirit permeates the whole of our Organization. A country or an industrial unit which, while fighting 
yf | For, although what is known as the Nuffield Group for its life, makes time to foster the humanities of 
of Companies is assuming an increasingly important life, is worthy of the confidence the rest of the world 
“es role in the country’s war effort, both the welfare and places in it. Its credentials of leadership are safe, 
” : the research activities of each Company are being locked in the hearts of each and every one of its people. 
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(Chairman; Viscount Nuffield) 
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some 1500 ft. above us. Without pause the avalanche, 
which must have weighed a hundred tons or more, began 
to sweep down straight towards us. ... We were about 
to be blotted out like a couple of insects. The whole slope 
was black with a confused jumble of sliding rocks. For 
my part I was paralysed by the spectacle and the antici- 
pation of an instant and sudden death. I could not have 
held my companion had he slipped from his steps... . 
But he did not slip. With truly amazing calmness he 
remained fast. ... Then a miracle happened. The ava- 
lanche disappeared. .. . Unseen from below was a wide 
and deep crevasse splitting the slope; this had swallowed 
the avalanche. But... some of the larger fragments 
jumped the moat and these came straight for us. There 
were about a dozen of them, rocks of various sizes. .. . 
All were large enough to kill us but all missed us... . 
When at length we reached safety my friend had only one 
remark to make. He said: ‘It’s terra firma for me in 
future ; less terror and more firmer.’ I do not believe he 
has ever climbed, or ever wanted to climb, another 
mountain, but he was a brave man.” 


Mr. Smythe’s incidental allusion, in ‘‘ Mountaineering 
Holiday,” to sleepless nights he spent on Everest, makes 
contact with the recollections of another Everest climber, 
as recorded in ‘“ Knire aNp LiFe IN INpb1A.” Being the 
Story of a Surgical Missionary at Neyyoor, Travancore. 
By T. Howard Somervell. With 10 Illustrations and Map 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.). As the title indicates, 
Dr. Somervell is to be numbered among those men of action 
to whom Christianity has been an inspiring motive—a 
company which includes such great names as Livingstone, 
Gordon, Cromwell, Roberts, and Foch, cited in reply to 
comments by H. G. Wells on a “ praying general.” 
Dr. Somervell’s book, therefore, will appeal strongly to the 
religious-minded, as well as to the medical profession and 
to the general reader interested in the social and political 
conditions of India. 


Of his mountaineering exploits—well known, of course, 
to those familiar with Everest history—Dr. Somervell has 
but little to say. ‘In 1923,” he recalls, ‘I set sail to 
be a medical missionary in India.... I had already 
gone to India during the previous year to take part in the 
second of the expeditions to Mount Everest, and it was 
while travelling around the country after that expedition 
that I had discovered the need of India for just that sort of 
service which it seemed I was best qualified to give her— 
the service of surgery. In fact, it was due to a ten-days’ 
sojourn at Neyyoor itself in 1922 that I had decided to 
spend the best part of my life at that very place, where 
the need seemed to be so great, and the supply. seemed so 
hopelessly inadequate.”” One or two other brief references 
to mountaineering occur later, as when Dr. Somervell 
says: “In 1924 I went off to Everest, and was away from 


Neyyoor for five months ” ; and again: “In 1926 my wife 
and I went for a Himalayan holiday in the region of 
Nanda Devi.” 


yg 


~—— 





WRECKED BY A NAZI BOMB: A CORNER OF ONE OF THE 
WARDS OF THE GREAT ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN FROM WHICH THE LITTLE ONES WERE RESCUED. 


Just after midnight on September 9, the Germans dropped a 500-lb. 


‘high-explosive bomb on the most famous children’s hospital in the 


world—the Great Ormond Street Hospital—which tore a clean hole 
through the roof of the west wing, shattering four wards. The damage 
was great, and falling glass and débris was followed by flames. To the 
children the nurses cried, ‘“‘Come along. We’re going to see the 
searchlights!’’ There was no alarm or panic. The hospital main- 
tains 326 beds and 117 at Tadworth, besides many at convalescent 
homes. In spite of war nearly 10,000 little ones were treated in the 


past year. All donations to this urgent appeal should be addressed 
to the Chairman, Lord Southwood, at the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 





Besides its medical value Dr. Somervell’s book. has 
notable chapters on Indian agriculture and forestry, the 
caste system, and the position of women and children. 
Most interesting of all, however, in view of current dis- 
cussions regarding India’s political future, are his com- 
ments on this problem and on totalitarian despotism : 
‘“‘Man,” he writes, “is inventing forms of government in 
which slavery, oppression, remorselessness have their place 
as surely as in any city of the Dark Ages. ... Yes, at 
present it seems that the Western nations are destroying 
themselves. ... If they do, the Eastern countries will 
come into their heritage and become the leaders of the world 
of the future. And among them all, India is most likely 
to be a real leader. Japan is at China’s throat, rapidly 
disqualifying herself and her neighbour to lead the nations 
of the East ; India is now becoming a nation instead of a 
mixed bag of conflicting nationalities ; and it is quite likely 
that within a comparatively short time India will be.in the 
position of real world-leadership.... India with its 
spiritual heritage, its genius for seeking the eternal, its 
religious past, has a great chance now. India can become 
the greatest nation in the world’s history, and can do this 
only by the use of the greatest power in the world—the 
power of love as. interpreted by Christ.’”” That is not 
quite the kind of leadership desired by the Dictators ! 


Climbers and ramblers of our own country have a 
holiday paradise nearer home and as beautiful—on a 
smaller scale—as the Alps or the Himalayan giants, though 
lacking their stupendous grandeur. What Mr. Smythe has 
done for Mont Blanc and its fellows in his Alpine album 
has been done for this more familiar region in a similar 
quarto volume, charmingly pictured and annotated with 
practical conciseness, entitled “‘ LAKELAND THROUGH THE 
Lens.” A Ramble Over Fell and Dale. By W. A. Poucher. 
With 122 Photographs by the author (Chapman and Hall; 
18s. net). Mr. Poucher, like Mr. Smythe, is a wizard 
with the camera, and he gives much useful advice to photo- 
graphers on the technique of taking mountain scenery. There 
could hardly be a finer portrayal of landscape in England’s 
loveliest playground than this work. Among the more 
formidable-looking photographs, from an ordinary hiker’s 
point of view, is that of Striding Edge on Helvellyn, and 
I can scarcely believe that I crossed it myself, forty and 
more years agd. It would scare me stiff to try it now! 

Mountaineering is sometimes pursued from other motives 
than exploration or the “ conquest ” of peaks. The plant- 
collector, for example, may take mountains in his stride, 
while, conversely, the climber may thrill at the discovery 
of rare Alpine flora, as Mr. Smythe did on finding a colony 
of Ranunculus glacialis “high up amid the permanent 
snows.” Scrambling up and down mountains was merely 
one among many wild, and often dangerous, experiences 
that befell two young Americans who forsook office desks 
z [Continued overleaf. 
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Here’s the chance you've been 
waiting for—to fly with the R.A.F. 
Be a Pilot (age 18-30), Air Observer 
(18-32) or Wireless Operator / Air 
Gunner (18/32). The rapidly ex- 
panding Royal Air Force calls for 
volunteers NOW ! 







Men under 33 can still volunteer. 
Apply now if you are (a) between 
20 and 32 and have registered for 
any of the.-services, but have not yet 
been posted, or (b) if you are 18 or 
19 or have become 20 since the last 
registration under the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act. 
















Commission as Acting Pilot 
Officer.or rank of Sergeant is given 
when you are fully qualified. 


Pay. Daily pay (as Sergeant) :— 
Pilots and Observers 13/-, Wireless 
Operator /Air Gunners 8/3. Full 
allowances in addition. 






Volunteer HOW / Write or call :—R.A.F. Section of 


your nearest Combined Recruiting Centre (address from any Employ- 
ment Exchange). Wote: If you are in class (a) above, you should 
also notify, in writing, the Employment Exchange at which you regis- 
tered, that you now wish to serve on Air Crew duties in the R.A.F. 
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Even in a distressed world there is 
time to spare a thought for the gift of 
worth and beauty. 

In the showrooms of The Goldsmiths 
& Silversmiths will be found a wide 
selection of worthy gifts and most of 
the stock having been purchased early 
is free of purchase tax. 

For those who cannot call at the 
showrooms a special list has heen 
prepared and will be sent, post free 
on application. 
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for an open-air life in an uncommon form of botanical 
research for commercial purposes. One of them tells the 
story, with great verve and vigour, in an unusual and 


entertaining book of travel—‘‘ THE Orcnip Hunters.” 
A Jungle Adventure. By Norman MacDonald. Intro- 
duction by Rex Stout. With 15 Illustrations (Robert 
Hale ; 12s. 6d.). The jungle in question is in South 
America. ‘““Over mountain roads menaced by avalanches,” 
we read, “‘ mile after mile on mule-back, the two young 
men explored the little-known hinterland of Colombia and 
Venezuela ... always searching for that unknown 
species that would make their fortunes.’? One of the 
photographs—that of the Transandine Highway above 
the clouds—indicates the kind of mountain country 
they traversed. 


To live intelligently amid rural scenes one must under- 
stand their traditions and spiritual background, as well 
as more material things. Aid to this end is abundantly 
provided in ‘‘ THe Open Arr.” An Anthology of English 
Country Life. By Adrian Bell (Faber; 3s. 6d.). Here 
the anthologist has assembled an admirable collection of 
passages, mainly in prose, describing various aspects 
of the countryside. In subject-matter the book is all that 
could be desired, but I doubt whether it will be read, as 
Mr. Bell hopes, continuously from cover to cover. 
Anthologies are used rather for lucky dips. Moreover, 
the continuity from one extract to another is not always 
obvious. It would have helped, probably, if each extract 
had been given a heading, with particulars of source and 
authorship. Instead, the reader must turn to the list of 
contents at the end every time to discover this essential 
information. 








Grim and gay wartime days may rob Christmas of its 
carefree festive spirit, but no one would dream of giving 
up those annual reminders of friendship and affection, 
the Christmas cards. Raphael Tuck and Sons have wisely 
issued a selection of special wartime cards, suitable to 
canteen workers, Home Guards, and other Civil Defence 
personnel as well as to soldiers and sailors, in addition 
to a range of what one may call “ escapist” cards and 
calendars, which seek to take the mind off present con- 
ditions by the beauty and gaiety usually associated with 
this season of the year. One can therefore follow one’s 
personal preference. The 1941 calendars are as varied 
and attractive as usual and include one of an amusing, 


practical nature, ‘“‘ The Handy Man’s Calendar,” which 
provides a household hint for every day, instead of the 
more usual text or quotation from poets or philosophers. 





{3MR GREEK- GOVERNMENT HAVE JUST ISSUED I00-DRACHMA AND 

20°-PRACHMA GOLD COINS, AND ALSO IO00-DRACHMA SILVER COINS, 

SHOWN IN FACSIMILE SIZE IN THEIR ORDER IN OUR _ ILLUS- 

TRATION ABOVE, BEARING THE EFFIGY OF KING GEORGE Il. A 

DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE ON THE NEW COINAGE APPEARS ON THIS 
PAGE. 


ISSUE OF NEW GREEK GOLD 


AND SILVER COINS. 





HE issue of gold and silver coins in Greece to 
commemorate the fifth anniversary of the 
Restoration of King George II. on Nov. 25, 1935, 
comes at a fortunate moment. It is just thirty 
years since the King’s grandfather, King George I., 
issued the last portrait pieces in 1910 and 1911, 
and it is more than twice that length of time since 
the only other r1oo-drachma gold piece was struck 
in 1876. That is a rather rare coin, as no more 
than 76 specimens were issued from the Paris Mint 
for the Greek Government. The number of the 
new 1oo-drachma gold pieces is also strictly limited, 
but the present issue is made by Messrs. Spink 
and Son, of London, as the Greeks have no mint 
of their own in Athens. King George II. issued 
some small nickel coins during the first part of 
his reign, in 1922. The new gold 20-drachma piece 
is the first of that denomination to be issued for 
Greece since 1884, when 550,000 were struck at the 
Paris Mint. Never before has a 100-drachma piece 
been struck in silver, and, indeed, the minting of 
Greek silver has not been frequent. King George I. 
struck silver 5-drachma pieces (of the same size 
and of similar reverse as the new silver coin) for 
the last time in 1877, in Paris, an issue of no 
more than 8905 specimens; and. from 1883 to I9g10 
struck no silver at all. King Constantine issued 
no silver coins. The Republic issued silver 20- and 
to-drachma pieces in 1930, which bore the heads 
respectively of Poseidon and Demeter, and which were 
minted in London. Those of the many friends of 
King George II. in this country who have seen 
the new coins consider that the effigy is a singularly 
good likeness, and have noticed that the head, 
allowing for the difference in age of the two 
subjects, is strongly reminiscent of that which 
appeared on the first double-drachmas and drachmas 
issued by his grandfather in 1868—-and on the 
50-lepta piece of 1869, of which no more than 
sixty specimens were struck. In order to give full 
value to the portrait by providing a proper relief 
for it, the new coins have been slightly “ dished ’’: 

the effect of this device is notably successful. 

H. Pirre-Gorpon. 
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wo as never before, must be saved—not only 
saved for vital work, but saved from decay. 

The spores of fungi, ever present in timber, 
only require conditions conducive to their germina- 
tion, and the tentacles spread and cause what is 
commonly known as Wet and Dry Rot. 


This picture shows what is happening to vast 
quantities of untreated timber, which if notchecked, 
will rapidly decay. 


e 
Protect your timber against deterioration by 
treating it now with a material that positively stops 
all fungicidal geowths—not one that just gives tem- 
porary protection—but one that is truly effective. 


CUPRINOL is the only choice, for it is made 
from organo-metallic salts which seep right into the 
fibres of the wood and render it immune from all 
forms of decay. What is more, water cannot wash 
it out, and it can be painted over. One coat of 
Cuprinol applied by brush or spray will do it. 


UPRINOL al 


tm a WHAT! NO FaTHer xmas 2 


Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., Cuprinol Section, Jenson House, Stratford, London, E.15. 
Distributors of Cuprinol products in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 





| Perhaps not. It all depends on you. 
WARNING / You can bring Christmas cheer to him, 


In normal times a frost cracked cylinder and others. Whatever your own indivi- 


block may simply have been an expensive 


inconvenience but during war time it may dual needs PORS spare something to ease 
mean the entire loss of the use of a vehicle 


if replacements should prove unobtainable. the burden of the very poor this 


‘’ Sis 
We offer the complete answer Christmas. 
to the problem and our latest 


booklet containing full recommendation 


charts is now available on request \ The terror of the air “Blitz,” with its 
aftermath of homeless destitution, has 
added to the struggle against poverty, 


depression and despair. 


Yet, war or no war, little children look 
for something extra at Christmas. The 
lonely, aged folk and the poorest of the 


poor hope for their Christmas parcels, 
The Salvation Army will gladly — be 
‘Father Christmas”’ to them on_ your 


behalf. 


Please send your gift — marked ‘ Christmas 
Fund ”’—to General Carpenter, 101 Queen 
| 


¥4 | Ll 4 C 0 | Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


BLUECOL IS PATENTED 
INHIBITED ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
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PHILANTHROPIC WAR SERVICES 
WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS FOR DESERVING CAUSES. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Out in the world more than 2730 Barnardo old 
boys are to-day helping to defend the cause of free- 
dom, men, once weak and helpless children, who were 
admitted into the largest family in 
the world. In Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
8250 boys and girls are being clothed 
and fed, educated and trained to 
become, in their turn, good citizens 
of the Empire. Help is given to all 
necessitous cases. Wartime gifts of 
food and clothing will ‘be warmly 
welcomed. A special Christmas gift of 
10s. will feed one child for ten days, 
and readers desirous of aiding are . 
begged to address contributions to 
92, Barnardo House, Stepney Cause- 
way, London, E.1. 


The “‘ Silver Lady ’’ Fund. 


Among the homeless and ‘ down- 
and-outs ’’ of the London streets, the 
“‘ Silver Lady ”’ is still carrying on her 
charitable work, despite the difficulties 
that have arisen from the war. Those 
in need can still count on her. help 
at ali times. In the country, on 
various parts of the coasts, she has 
established canteens for members of 
the Services, an innovation that is 
truly appreciated. This is beneficent 
work which is well worthy of support, 
and any help that can be given to the 
Fund this Christmas will bring relief 
and pleasure to those who have little or nothing. 
Please send contributions to the “ Silver Lady” 
Fund, 6, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


British Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund. 


Christmas in a German prison-camp! Such is the 
fate of 44,000 officers and men of the three Services 
who are now prisoners of war in Germany. To help 


them while away the tedious days the British Prisoners 
of War Books and Games Fund is sending out books, 
games, sports equipment, playing-cards, music and 
gramophones, so that each camp may organise its 
own concerts and recreations. Owing to the enormous 
number of men taken prisoner, funds are urgently 
needed to tide the Fund over the Christmas and winter 
period. Donations should be sent to the Founder, 
Miss Christina Knowles, or the Chairman, Sir Hugh 
Walpole, 580, Carrington House, London,- W.1. 





DESTINED FOR THE MERCANTILE MARINE: BOYS FROM THE BARNARDO NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


UNDERGOING TRAINING. 


The London City Mission. 


Now that war has come to our homes the workers 
of the London City Mission stand in the front line. 
In the shelters, where nightly multitudes seek pro- 
tection from the enemy bombs, missionaries carry on 


their work of evangelism.’ Hymns are sung, prayers 


offered, and brief addresses delivered, before the 
shelterers settle down for the night. For the bombed- 


out families, in many cases where the sufferers have 
lost their all, practical help is given by the Mission’s 
War Relief Fund. Fellowship is needed in this great 
work of Christian charity. Christmas gifts and 
clothing should be directed to the Secretary for War 
Relief, London City Mission, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army. 


Within fifteen minutes of the bombing of Coventry 
four mobile canteens of the Salvation 
Army were racing through the dark- 
ness to bring hot tea and food to 
the workers and homeless of the 
stricken town. First on the scene, 
these canteens penetrated to places 
which later were rendered inaccessible. 
The Salvation Army’s emergency 
service organises refreshments in the 
large public shelters and communal 
kitchens, provides clothing for air- 
raid victims, and finds homes for 
old people evacuated from London, 
amongst many other activities. It 
helps firemen fighting fires, with its 
mobile canteens. Gifts to help in its 
work will be thankfully received 
by General Carpenter, the Salvation 
Army Headquarters, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Waifs and Strays Society. 


There are over 5000 children 
under. the care of the Waifs and 
Strays Society. From the bombed 
districts of London 600 little ones 
under five years old have been re- 
moved to safe areas. Some have 
been boarded out, and others accom- 
modated in the nineteen special 
homes ¢he Society has opened for them. Nearly 
forty of: their homes have been evacuated from 


_ the danger areas, and every one of their 110 homes 


scattered over the country has been protected against 
air raids. Hundreds of their lads are serving with the 
Forces and many with the Canadian contingents. The 
total cost of maintenance is very heavy. Gifts and 
donations will be gratefully received by the Secretary 
the Waifs and Strays Society, Kennington, S.E.11. 























|The Best... 


costs so little extra 





Pay yourself and your guests 
the compliment of giving 
them the best port .. . 
Clubland White. Ever since 
1883 this full - flavoured, 
mellow port has been the 
choice of connoisseurs the 
world over. 


CLUBLAND 





WHITE 


FINEST OLD PORT 




























addressed the House of Commons from a high 


NOTABLE NUMBERS 


7, FERRY ROAD, TOPSHAM. The House of Sir William Follett, 
born 1798, famous Attorney-General who, — paralysed, 








aN 
tliminates 
AA fe UBF DANDRUFF 


Handy. convenient s sale to carry 
BOTTLES b 16 TUBES 6 |- 


AT CHEMISTS HAIRDRESSERS STORES « NAAFI 





Keep on buying 











Yet another famous number with smokers is 
Player’s No. 3—that well-known cigarette of 
delightful mellowness and excellent flavour, dis- 
tinguished for the finer quality of its 


selected leaf. 
“" NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 














3.e75C¢ 


3% Defence 
Bonds 








FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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LET’S HELP TO MAKE IT 


The Silver Lady 
Canteens are helping 
to feed London's 
hungry and homeless. ma ah 

=? pS EP ogg Pps fy Se ie 
We also have ean 
Canteens on the 1 
Coast for members 


of H.M. Forces. 





Please help by sending a gift of money to :— 


MISS BETTY BAXTER, THE SILVER LADY FUND, 


6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 














BRITISH PRISONERS OF 


WAR CALLING! 


Christmas in Captivity 

Thousands of our men will spend this Christmas in German Prison Camps, 

away from their homes and families, and greatly in need of CHEERING-UP 

after long months of captivity. Weare sending Christmas parcels to the men- 

and also Christmas games, amusements and music, so that Christmas can be 

celebrated in traditional manner even in the 

dreary surroundings of the prison camps. * Will YOU adopt 

PLEASE HELP us to send as many parcels a Prisoner ? 

as possible—and also with the vital work Wilt sou Bald bo ape nila ree 

of sending books, games, gramophones, more of our men who are Prisoners of 
: : War in Germany ? For 5- a month 

and sporting equipment to relieve the 


the Fund will keep him supplied with 
appalling monotony and strain the men will regular parcels of hooks and games of 


° . ‘ f his own choice, individually addressed, 
have to endure this winter while in enemy in your name, &€ a month will 
hands. Donations, large or small, are the LEN UL RoE eee ca 
most urgently needed and will be grate- what such parcels. mean to men in 

caftivity ! 


fully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE on MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 
Nn Founder and Director 


Chairma 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS & GAMES FUND 


582, Carrington House, London, W.1 
hiy preclude « f gifts in kind 


NOTI Censorshi 





equiations tece ptance 





D" BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Don’t let the war spoil the 
Children’s CHRISTMAS ! 


8,250 


Boys and Girls constantly 
supported. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


towards the maintenance of this 
NATIONAL WORK will be 
heartily welcomed. 





feeds one child for 10 days 
mat the CHRISTMAS 














SEASON. 
‘, Cheques, ete (crossed), payable 
% % Dr Barnardo's Homes, should 
. Pree be sent to 92) Barnardo House 
% y Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 





Over 2,700 Barnardo Old Boys and Girls Serving 





























NEWSVENDORS' 
BENEVOLENT 


PROVIDENT aie 
INSTITUTION it 


(FOUNDED 1839) i 6} 
a 
‘ - 


é 


Ce io 


‘4 
i] 


For the relief of dis- 
tress amongst disabled 
and aged Members of 
all sections of the dis- 
tributing side of the 
News Trade, their 
widows and dependent 
children. 


am 
‘ 


Z 


é 
‘ 
, 


Nearly £16,000 is distributed 
annually in Pensions, Tem 


porary Aid and other forms of THE SOCIETY CAN PROVIDE 
assistance THE ANSWER WITH 


YOUR HELP 
Please send a CHRISTMAS OVER SOOO CHILDREN TO 


GIFT to The smallest gift you 
The Secretary, 


OLD TOWN HALL 


LONDON, E.C.4 











The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 


Where do we go now ? 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


15/16, FARRINGDON ST. society 


Christinas 
Grectings 


Greetings to the brave men 





















who are defending our 
land, to the very poor, to 
the lonely, the aged, and to 
gentlewomen_ in distress 
..-.may their Christmas 


be one of happiness. 


If you will play a part in the 
Church Army Christmas 
Programme you will help 
to ensure this happiness 


for many. 


A large Centre’ for 
Troops can be provided 
and named for £500,a 
Mobile Canteen (which 
works among isolated 
Units) for £250. 


| CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 

PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THI 

WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO 
US FOR A HOME 


FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


Please send your Greetings to: 
can give will be welcome 


Preb. Carlile, C.H., 0.0., Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


Church Lemp 


KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


Barclays Ltd 
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THE CLOTH THAT BEARS THE MARK K OF IDENTITY 








Harris Tweed was first woven by the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides for their 
own protection. Because of its sturdy 
strength and hard-wearing qualities 
Harris Tweed is particularly suitable 
for present-day conditions. 


HARRIS TWEED 


As a safeguard against imitations the Harris Tweed 
— q Trade Mark has been registered by order of the Board 

/ 1 iia Fs of Trade. All tweed which bears the Harris Tweed 
| Oz PER & LB. ls 


Trade Mark is made to-day in exactly the same way as 
before the War. The mark, stamped on the cloth itself, 


is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
a entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 
& Tweed, from pure Scottish wool. and has been handwoven 

at the homes of the islanders. 























LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 


Issued by the Harris Tweed Association Limited, 5 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


The CHRISTMAS 


GROUSE ~~ Number of 
WH | SKY The ILLUSTRATED 
Py LONDON NEWS 


‘ the highlands 
is on sale now 








Established 
1800 








To be sure of your copy order it from your regular Newsagent 
COTLAND 


or get it at the nearest bookstall. 


_ EXPRESS 555 


The best at anu price 






















STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have always been 
the best at any price. Their consistent high standard 
of quality is still maintained and they are the 
natural choice for those who gladly pay that little 
extra to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
















ts a by 
(s smoke | 
those who prefer 


Qual lity 













THE BEST. CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This Periodical ts sold 5s ste to the t Nt rondition oe y, that it ; att mot, wit it the writter sent of the publist first given, 
t lent t ld hired it r otherw disposed ot Vv way t ra ex t at the tu reta price of 1 nd at it all not mt, 1 old 
i ; tilated ndition or im any ubauthor 1 ver by wa t 1 1 aft t t 4a part of a tion or ad 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
MEALS 


for lronclad nerves 





A stomach loaded with starch means a 
mind heavy with nervous fears. Now, when 
everyone needs ironclad nerves, thousands 
of men and women are finding that a light- 
weight meal, with very little starch, has an 
astonishing effect on their nerves. Vita-Weat 
is the perfect all-British crispbread — 
crunchy, featherweight, containing the com- 
pressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with 
fruit and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it 
with savoury spreads. 

Vita-Weat springs from British 

soil and it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d, 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 


emma Makers of Famous Biscuits —— 








BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world. 





Wn 7 V4 ; *Coin-in-Slot’ Turustiles 
WS SirW.W.BAILEY & Co.Ltd, 
'Ley§ TURNSTILES SALFORD 5... 














In Performance and 
Specification this 
MOTOR MOWER 
has no Equal 


British-made to unusually precise 
standards, Lloyds Pennsylvania Motor 
Mower is good for years of sturdy, 
efficient service. Long grass or short, 
wet grass or dry, it makes no difference 
to its outstanding performance. Now 
supplied with rubber tyres. 





Lloyds 
PENnsviaNIA 


MOTOR MOWER 


LLOYDS OF LETCHWORTH also make— 
Lioyds “ Autosickle”’ Licoyds Unbreakable 
rm 


v Gang Mowe 

Lloyds" Dexter " Eleo Lioyds “ P ” Put 
trie Hedge and Shrub ting Bowling 
Trimmer Green Mower 


Write for catalogue. 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth), LTD. 
Pennsylvania Works, Letchworth, Herts. 
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VAPEX 


in the shelter 
PREVENTS 
COLDS & ‘FLU 


T is doubly important to keep 

free from colds, which sap 

vitality and open the way to 
serious illnesses. Other people’s 
colds, especially in shelters, cine- 
mas and public places, must be 
avoided and easily 
pleasant means of protection is 
provided by Vapex, your Home 
Guard against colds and ’flu. 


Relieves headache 


and stuffiness 
A drop on every handkerchief is 
a simple enough precaution, but 
you will find it wonderfully com- 
forting when you have to spend 
time in stuffy ill-ventilated shel- 
ters. Inhale Vapex deeply and 
often—and the most ‘fuggy’ at- 


mosphere becomes breathable Re 

and bearable. The penetrating Bs 
vapour keeps the head clear and eS e. 
refreshes the whole respiratory BS Bee 
system. q 


N.B. A drop of Vapex on the BY: 
end of your pillow gives comfort Ke Oe 
and protection while you sleep. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


including Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 


the most 


‘a ‘ . 
RS Bee 
Re A 
Se 

‘ 





fot For over 100 years we 

have had our hand on the 
pulse of London. Our 240 missionaries live 
and work in the poorest{districts, and are 
on the spot toadminister relief where most 
needed. Our WAR RELIEF FUND is help- 
ing bombed-out families and other victims 
of German cruelty. No deduction for 
administration. Secretary for War Relief— 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 3, Bridewell Piace,£.C.4 














THE NATURAL NUTRIMENT 


in “ Bermaline " Bread makes it a perfect food. Very 


delicious an‘ promotes digestion too. Ask your Baker, 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 














THE BEST 
Pred by» NAME 








) ton d a 
( J ade ing 


appricpuale te the limes 





Ask your Stationer to show you 


TUCK’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


- 
& 
-_-_— 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD 
Raphael House, Moorfields, London, E.C.2. 


Specially designed for times like thes« 


By Appointment 


AND CALENDARS 













while wearing 


Aurax 


Ear Protectors 


The only anatomically designed ear plugs 


REQUIRE NO CUTTING 
OR ADJUSTING 





An 
Optrex Product 


Aurax Ear Protectors are unique. 
They are the only Ear Protectors 
that have all the advantages in 
that they are absolutely SAFE, 
EFFECTIVE, COMFORTABLE 
and HYGIENIC. 


They cannot be forced too deep 
in the ear, neither will they fall 
out. They are made from purest, 
softest rubber and will not break 
up or leave pieces in the ear. They 
are anatomically designed to the shape 
of each ear and while they take the 
* sting ’ out of gunfire and explosions 
they do not prevent you from hearing 
warnings and normal conversation. 


They are entirely different from 
all other forms of ear protection. 
Aurax Protectors have been scien- 
tifically designed by a leading ear 
specialist. They are approved by 
the Noise Abatement League. Not 
only are they the best form of ear 
protection—they are also the most 
convenient and economical for 
regular use. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 
for Aurax Ear Protectors — an 
Optrex product. They cost 1/- 
per pair. 

OPTREX LTD. Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middx 
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“ARCHITECT OF VICTORY”—AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PF. A. PORTAL, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 


CHIEF OF AIR STAFF. A FINE LEADER AND GREAT STRATEGIST. BY ERIC KENNINGTON. 


This striking portrait in pastels by Mr. Kennington of the new Chief of the 


when the last war broke out, Sir Charles 
Air Staff and former C.-in-C., Bomber 


immediately joined the Army a 
a despatch rider, afterwards serving in the R.F.C 
t forceful and dynamic equently 
personalities among Service chiefs to-day with Howard Coster's studio photo 


Command, provides an _ interesting as an observer and sub 
comparative character interpretation of one of the mo as a pilot. His spectacular rise in the R.A.F 
appointment as Director of Operations and 


in 1923 From 


began with hi 
Intelligence at the Air Ministry 


graph which formed the front page of our issue of October 12. At Oxford 1934 to 1935 he commanded British Defence Forces in Aden 
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FLIGHT LIEUTENANT R. A. B. LEAROYD, V.C., THE HERO 
OF THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL RAID ON AUGUST 12. BY ERIC KENNINGTON. 


| ene ‘a 
| defences and in the face of the most intense point-blank fire from guns of 
all calibres. The determination and strong will which enabled the pilot 


276-7). | in his “ Hampden "’ aircraft to carry through his perilous mission to brilliant 
T. E. Lawrence's 


PORTRAIT OF A FLYING V.C. 


12 which gained the Victoria 


A double-page drawing of the feat on August 
V.C., by our special 


Cross for Acting Flight Lieut. R. A. B. Learoyd, 
artist C. E. Turner, appeared in our issue of August 31 (pages 
To achieve success, it was necessary to approach from a direction well success is finely conveyed by this memorable portrait by 
known to the enemy, through a lane of specially disposed anti-aircraft art collaborator in ‘“‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom.’’ : 
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GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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B Good work—good whisky 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 





